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Esaat Basire, B.D., 

ARCHDEACON OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ROMINENT among the local clergy who 
suffered for their opinions during the Com- 
monwealth, as Ambrose Barnes suffered 
: for his at the Restoration, was the eminent 
Churchman who bore the name of Isaac Basire. He was 
a native of Rouen, where his father, Jean Basire, a petty 
nobleman, bore the title of Sieur de Preaumont. Born in 
1607, he went first to a college at Rotterdam and then to 
the University of Leyden, to study for the Church. As 
soon as he had completed his studies he came over to 
Wngland, and, finding a patron in Thomas Morton, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, was admitted into holy orders. 
The bishop made him one of his chaplains, and when he 
was translated to the See of Durham, in 1632, he brought 
him—duly naturalised as a British subject—to the North 
of England. Here Mr. Basire obtained rapid preferment. 
In 1635 he married, and the following year the living of 
Egglescliffe was given to him. In July, 1640, he took 
his degree of D.D. at Cambridge; two years later he 
was collated to the seventh stall in Durham Cathedral ; 
wad in August, 1644, was appointed Archdeacon of 
Northumberland and Rector of Howick. The following 
year he obtained the rich living of Stanhope, and, had 





the times been peaceful, he would probably, with no 
long tarrying, have received a bishopric. 

But the rapid progress of civil war put an end to his 
promotion. It was only by special appointment of the 
king that he obtained Stanhope, and before many months 
had passed over, the king was in the hands of the Scots, 
and Dr. Basire was confined in Stockton Castle. 

As soon as he obtained his release, Dr. Basire went 
abroad, leaving his wife and family to subsist upon the 
“fifths of estate and goods,” which the Committee ot 
Sequestrations appropriated to the sustenance of delin- 
quent clergymen—fifths, which one writer facetiously 
tells us were paid at sixes and sevens, and another 
asserts were for the most part distributed at the 
rate of tens and twelves, He went first to Rouen, 
where he was joined by young Thomas Lambton, 
of Lambton, and two other pupils, who were to accom- 
pany him on a long tour in Italy. Thence he wrote to 
his wife in a despondent mood, addressing one of his 
letters to the care of “Eleazer Pots, next to the 
Rose Taverne, upon the Kays side in Newcastle.” 
One by one, their education being completed, his pupils 
left him, and in 1650 he was free to carry out a 
plan which he had formed of traversing countries in 
which he could note the progress of Christianity from the 
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earliest ages, and propagate the doctrines of the English 
Church. The Rev. W. N. Darnell, whose ‘“ Corre- 
spondence of Isaac Basire, D.D.” is the authority for all 
the dates and facts herein quoted, traces him during the 
next few years at Messina, Smyrna, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Aleppo, and Constantinople. While at the latter place 
in August, 1654, he received an invitation from George 
Racoczi, Vaivode of Transylvania, to repair thither and 
take the chair of Theology in the University of Weissem- 
bourg, with an annual salary of 1,800 Hungarian florins 
and a residence. The invitation was accepted, and he 
remained in Transylvania till the death of his patron, 
and the restoration of King Charles II., which happened 
about the same time, brought him back to England. 

Dr. Basire returned home in the summer of 1661. 
His loyalty was rewarded by the restoration of his 
preferments. Re-appointed to his stall at Durham, to 
the livings of Egglescliffe and Stanhope, and to the arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland, he devoted himself to the 
discharge of his ecclesiastical duties. A letter from the 
Bishop of Durham, dated December 8, 1668, commends 
his zeal ‘“‘ for the suppressing of the seditious and numer- 
ous assemblies at Newcastle,” and expresses a wish that 
he and Chancellor Barwell or Dr, Carlton would take 
the pains to go thither “to confer with the Mayor 
(Ralph Jenison), whose wife, the Dean of Carlisle says, 
by a strong report, was present at the last conventicle of 
3,000 people, . . . and with the rest of the governors 
and justices of the peace in that town, urging them 
earnestly to put the laws now in force against the four 
principal heads and ringleaders of the faction,” who, as 
we know from another letter of the bishop’s, addressed to 
the Mayor and aldermen, were Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Durant, 
Mr. Leaver, and Mr. Pringle. A great deal of corre- 
spondence of a similar character was flying about amongst 
the Vicar of Newcastle, the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and 
the Mayor, some of which, together with a letter of Dr. 
Basire’s respecting the repairs of Gosforth Chapel, are 
printed in Bourne’s History. The letters serve to show 
that, for a man of Basire’s temperament, the Arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland was not a bed of roses. 
What with the indolence of the clergy, the supineness 
of the laity, and the aggressiveness of the Dissenters, he 
met with many rebuffs, and suffered much disappoint- 
ment. While his health and strength lasted, however, 
he continued his labours, making two visitations of the 
county on horseback every year in spring and autumn, 
and preaching in various parts of the diocese. In the 
summer of 1676 he was ill beyond the reach of medicine, 
and on the 12th October he died. 

Dr. Basire was the author of several published books 
and tractates. 1. Disputation concerning Purgatory and 
Indulgences. Leyden: 1627. 2. Sacrilege arraigned 
and condemned by St. Paul. Oxford: 1646. 3. The 
Ancient Liberty of the Britannic Church. Bruges: 
1656. 4. Letter to Sir Richard Browne, Resident at 





Paris [concerning his travels in exile}, 1653. 5. History 


of the English and Scotch Presbytery. 1659. 6. The 
Dead Man’s Real Speech [sermon at the funeral of 
Bishop Cosin, with an account of his life and actions]. 
London : 1673. 


Thomas Gentworth Beaumont. 


A POLITICAL REFORMER. 

At the General Election of 1818, upon the retirement of 
Colonel Beaumont from the representation of the county 
of Northumberland, his son, Thomas Wentworth, a 
young man of five-and-twenty, a B.A. and fellow-com- 
moner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was appointed 
to succeed him. Trained in the political principles of 
his father, Mr. Beaumont sought the suffrages of the 
electors as an adherent of the Tory party, then in power, 
and under the auspices of that party he entered Parlia- 
ment. In Northumberland, as elsewhere, the election 
passed off quietly ; Mr. Beaumont and his colleague, Sir 
Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., were returned without 
opposition. 





Mr. Beaumont had not been many months in Parlia- 
ment before a commercial crisis occurred, and great dis- 
content and agitation prevailed. In the midst of the 
strife, on the 29th December, 1820, George III. died, 
and a new election became necessary. 

Mr. Beaumont’s conduct in Parliament had not given 
satisfaction to his friends and supporters. Being a 
young man of sanguine temperament and impulsive 
nature, he found himself unable to concur in some of the 
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measures which the Government adopted, and notwith- 
standing his pledges, he voted frequently with the 
Whigs. When, therefore, he came down to Northumber- 
land for re-election, he was met by reproaches of insta- 
bility and tergiversation, and Mr. Charles John Brand- 
ling, who had represented Newcastle in the four Parlia- 
ments preceding that of 1812, was brought out to oppose 
him. A severe struggle was anticipated, but Sir Charles 
Monck declined to enter into a contest for his seat, and 
Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Brandling were returned un- 
opposed. 

Mr. Beaumont and his colleague had an easy time. 
Under the influence of eternal peace and commercial 
prosperity, party violence subsided into friendly con- 
tention. During 1824 and 1825 a remarkable inflation 
of credit created a fool’s paradise among all classes 
of the community. Money could be had for anything. 
No foreign loan was too hopeless; no domestic scheme 
was too quixotic to weaken speculation. Credit became 
the general currency. Everyone made haste to be rich, 
and, revelling in dreams of cupidity, troubled no longer 
about political changes or social reforms. 

But, as is always the case, rapid rise brought rapid 
fall. By the end of 1825 a mercantile reaction had set in 
with violence. Bank after bank went down with a crash; 
commercial confidence was destroyed; a panic ensued. 
While the crisis was in its acute stage, on the Ist of 
February, 1826, Mr. Charles John Brandling somewhat 
suddenly passed away, and a new colleague for Mr. 
Beaumont had to be found. 

First in the field was the Hon. H. T. Liddell, after- 
wards first Earl of Ravensworth, who, the day after Mr. 
Brandling’s decease, issued an address to the freeholders. 
Lord Howick, the present Earl Grey, followed suit, 
though in less than a fortnight he withdrew his candida- 
ture, and retired from the contest. On the 11th, Mr. 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington, a relative of the deceased 
member, solicited the suffrages of the electors. The show 
of hands was in Mr. Liddell’s favour, and a poll was 
demanded. At the close of the thirteenth day Mr. 
Liddell declined to give his friends any further trouble, 
and Mr. Bell was returned by a majority of 36. 

While the by-election was proceeding, canvassing for 
the general election, which it was known would take 
place in the summer, had begun. On the 7th February 
Mr. Beaumont issued an address protesting against the 
injustice that would be done to him if the candidates in 
the by-election obtained promises of support for the later 
contest, and on the 13th he issued a declaration of his 
principles. ‘I shall feel it to be my duty if again 
returned to Parliament,” he wrote, “‘to do all that lies 
in my power for obtaining a reform in the House of 
Commons, the total extinction of slavery, and for placing 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects on the same footing 
with ourselves.” On the 23rd, while the poll for the by- 
election was being taken, Lord Howick announced his 


candidature, and early in March, Mr. Liddell and Mr. 
Bell were again in the field. 

Within reasonable limits it is not possible to describe 
the events of the ‘‘Great Election of 1826.” The more 
prosaic details—speeches, addresses, &c.—are to be found 
in the Poll Book, a volume of 380 pages, published by 
William Davison, of Alnwick; the “poetry” of the 
contest is enshrined in ‘‘ A Choice selection of the Most 
Popular Songs, &c., written in Favour of the Different 
Candidates”—a book of 122 pages, printed in Newcastle ; 
the humours of the fight are preserved in bursting folios 
of handbills collected by the brothers Thomas and John 
Bell and other industrious gatherers of such trifles. 

In this memorable contest each candidate fought for 
his own hand. Mr. Bell was a sincere Tory; Mr. Liddell 
served under the same flag, but was willing, with 
Canning, to concede privileges to Catholics; Lord 
Howick came forward as a Whig; Mr. Beaumont throw- 
ing over both Whigs and Tories, stood as an independent 
Reformer, or advanced Liberal. Not only was there no 
coalition of forces, no unity of action among them, but 
the candidates that were apparently nearest in aim and 
feeling were the most bitterly opposed to each other. 

The real business of the election began on the 13th 
June. Mr. Beaumont was nominated by Mr. Joseph 
Lamb and Mr. T. R. Batson; Mr. Bell by Sir Charles 
Loraine and Mr. Charles. John Clavering; Lord Howick 
by Sir M. W. Ridley and Mr. Wm. Ord, M.P.; Mr. 
Liddell by Mr. Thos. Clennel and Mr. Wm. Clark. The 
show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. 
Beaumont and Mr. Liddell, and after a week spent in 
preparation the poll was opened. Thereafter, every 
morning from all the centres of population in the county 
separate conveyances set out for Alnwick to take voters 
to the poll; every afternoon at four o’clock, when the 
voting for the day ceased, each of the candidates 
addressed the electors from the hustings ; every evening 
the vehicles went back to their place of departure, 
delivering news of the polling at all the villages and . 
cross-roads leading to villages, which were passed on the 
journey. And this process went on for fifteen days, 
excluding Sundays. The mental strain, the bodily 
fatigue, and the monetary pressure were dreadful. Some 
of the electors died of sunstroke, for beer was plentiful 
while water was scarce. The parish clerk of Gosforth, 
forgetting his duties in overpowering sleep one sultry 
Sunday, startled the congregation by exclaiming, ‘‘ Bell 
for ever!” instead of making the appropriate response. 
Public houses were filled day and night by thirsty and 
noisy partisans; the markets were turned into hunting 
grounds for votes; work was generally neglected ; 
nothing was talked about, nothing was cared for, but 
news of the wavering fortunes of the four candidates 
fighting their battle at Alnwick. 

At the close of the tenth day’s poll—Friday, June 30— 
an episode occurred which led to a duel between Mr, 
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Beaumont and Mr. J. G. Lambton, afterwards first Earl 
of Durham, a warm supporter of Lord Howick. The 
hostile meeting took place near Bamborough, and ended 
harmlessly. 


When the twelfth day’s polling came to an end, Lord 
Howick retired. He had received 976, Mr. Beaumont 
1,241, Mr. Bell 1,331, and Mr. Liddell 1,485 votes. At 
length, on Thursday, July 6, the last day allowed by 
law, Mr. Liddell was returned with 1,562 votes, Mr. Bell 
with 1,350 votes, and Mr. Beaumont was beaten by 45 
votes. 


The rejected of Northumberland did not remain long 
out of Parliament. The borough of Stafford returned 
him as one of its representatives in January, 1827, and 
he continued to sit for that place till the death of George 
IV. produced the general election of 1830. Then he came 
back to Northumberland, where his Parliamentary votes 
and his promises of support to the measures of reform 
then under discussion made him so formidable an oppo- 
nent that Mr. Liddell declined a contest. On the 14th 
September Mr. Beaumont was elected as the colleague of 
Mr. Bell. 


In 1831, by the death of his mother, Mr. Beaumont suc- 
ceeded to the great estates of the Beaumonts and the 
Blacketts in Yorkshire and Northumberland, and it was 
supposed that as “‘the richest commoner in England” he 
would be one of the peers created at the coronation of 
William IV. But that was not to be, and Parliament 
being dissolved on the question of the Reform Bill, he 
came down to Tyneside for re-election. On this occasion 
the freeholders rallied round the house of Grey, Mr. Bell 
declined to go to a poll, and Mr. Beaumont and Viscount 
Howick were returned. With that election ended the 
representation of the undivided county. When the 
Reform Bill came into operation, Northumberland ob- 
tained the right to elect four members—two for the 
Northern and two for the Southern Division. Lord 
Howick went to the North and was elected with Lord 
Ossulston without a contest; Mr. Beaumont stood for the 
South, with Mr. William Ord, and was returned at the 
head of the poll, though Mr. Bell, and not Mr. Ord, came 
in as his colleague. In 1835 there was no opposition ; in 
1837, on the accession of the Queen, Mr. Beaumont 
retired, and his place was filled by Mr. Christopher 
Blackett. 


Throughout his career, Mr. Beaumont remained faith- 
ful to the advanced principles which, after his first two or 
three years’ experience of politics and parties, he had 
adopted. He is said to have been one of the founders of 
the Westminster Review, started in 1824, to advocate 
the utilitarian views of philosophical Radicals like 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill, and it is be- 
lieved that he contributed several articles to its pages. 
He had written verses in youth for the Muse Ztonenses, 
and at all times took an active interest in the advance- 





ment of literature and the fine arts. Among his tenantry, 
and generally with the freeholders of South Northumber- 
land, he was a great favourite ; his frank disposition and 
impetuous generosity excited their admiration, and won 
their affections. How many Northumbrians owe their 
advancement in life to his munificent liberality will never 
be known, nor would it be pertinent to inquire. 


Mr. Beaumont married Henrietta, daughter of J. 
Atkinson, Esq., of Maple-Hayes, and died at Bourne- 
mouth, on the 20th December, 1848, leaving issue four sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son, Wentworth Blackett 
Beaumont, was sent to Parliament by the electors of 
South Northumberland at the first election that took 
place after he had attained his majority, and (excepting 
the interval between the general elections of 1885 and 
1886) he has continued to be a representative of some 
portion of the county ever since. 

Our likeness of Mr. Beaumont is copied from an 
engraved portrait kindly lent by Mr. W. R. Trotter, of 
Hexham. 


Thomas Richard Beaumont, 
LORD OF THE MANOR OF HEXHAM, AND M.P. 

In the early part of last century a Yorkshire baronet 
came to Newcastle for a wife. The lady of his affections 
was a Northumbrian baronet’s daughter—Diana, eighth 
child of the second Sir William Blackett. Fortune 
favoured the wooing. The lover had an ample estate, 
the lady had great expectations; there was no impedi- 
ment in the way: when the usual settlements had been 
made, Diana Blackett became the wife of Sir William 
Wentworth, of Bretton Hall, Wakefield. 

Like most other wealthy people, the Blacketts and the 
Wentworths were desirous of perpetuating their race 
and name. But in no long time it came to pass that 
their desires were frustrated. There were eight children 
born to Sir William Blackett, besides Diana, and only 
one of them—Lady Calverley—had issue. There were 
five sons burn to Sir William and Lady Wentworth, and 
none of them were married. So it happened that in 
1777, when Lady Calverley’s son, Sir Walter, who had 
taken her family name, died, the whole of the vast 
estates entailed by Sir William Blackett passed over to 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, the unmarried heir of Lady 
Diana. He, like Sir Walter Calverley, added the sur- 
name of Blackett to his[own, but with him the process 
ended. Being the last in the entail he did what he 
pleased with the property. Dying at Bretton on the 9th 
July, 1792, he devised the Yorkshire estates of his 
family, and the greater part of his Blackett inheritance 
in Northumberland, to Diana, wife of Thomas Richard 
Beaumont. 

Mr. Beaumont—born 29th April, 1758—was the eldest 
son of Thomas Beaumont of the Oaks, in Darton, York- 
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shire ; one of a long succession of country squires, related 
by marriage if not by descent to the Beaumonts of 
Whitley Beaumont in that county. Burke states that 
Diana his wife was a daughter of Sir Thomas Wentworth- 
Blackett ; Hodgson evades the question of relationship ; 
so also does Mr. Straker, who in 1819 published an 
elaborate pedigree of the Blackett family. But whatso- 
ever may have been her relationship, she became, under 
Sir Thomas’s will, the undoubted possessor of the 
Wentworth estate at Bretton, and of the wide-spreading 
lands of the Blacketts, with their underlying mineral 
treasures, in the south-west corner of Northumberland. 

Early in life, Mr. Beaumont entered the army as a 
cornet, and rising step by step attained to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of the 21st Light Dragoons, which he 
raised as a fencible corps among his Northern tenantry* 
Three years after his wife entered into possession of her 
magnificent property, he transferred his corps to the line 
and entered public life as a politician. On the 7th of 
July, 1795, Sir William Middleton, one of the representa- 
tives of the County of Northumberland in Parliament, 
died, and on the 14th August Colonel Beaumont ob- 
tained the vacant seat. The same honour awaited him at 
five successive elections—those of 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 
and 1812. On each of those occasions there was no 
contest—he and his various colleagues, Charles Grey, 
Viscount Howick, Earl Percy, and Sir Charles Miles L. 
Monck were returned without even an attempt at opposi- 
tion. Of his Parliamentary career nothing is recorded ; 
to all appearance it was uneventful. He represented the 
Tory interest of the county, voted consistently with his 
party, and did not mix himself up in local controversies, 
or meddle with purely local affairs. 

Although residing mostly at Bretton, Colonel Beau- 
mont paid regular visits to his Northumbrian property: 
and kept up the fine old mansion of the Blacketts— 
Hexham Abbey—until, on the 24th September, 1818, it 
was destroyed by fire. Common report speaks favourably 
of his administration of the estates which it was his wife’s 
good fortune to obtain. Although proud of his wealth, 
and of the influence which it brought him, he is said to 
have been a liberal and considerate landlord, living on 
good terms with his agricultural tenantry, and enjoying 
the respect and attachment of the intelligent toilers in 
his mines and smelt mills. Entertaining chivalrous ideas 
of honour and patriotism, he was throughout his life a 
soldier in thought and feeling, while in the domestic 
circle, and among his friends, he was a courteous gentle- 
man of the old school—a man of polished manners and 
good sense. 

Colonel Beaumont retired from the representation of 
Northumberland in 1818, and was succeeded by his son. 
From that date he lived a somewhat retired life at 
Bretton, where, on the 31st July, 1829, after a protracted 
illness, he died. A local chronicler, recording the event, 
adds that ‘‘his kind and gentlemanly manners, joined to 


the most friendly disposition, had obtained for him the 
sincere esteem of a wide circle of acquaintance.” 





Thomas Bedingfeld, 
ONE OF THE MINOR LOCAL PORTS. 

Dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, who had expressed a 
wish to see it in print, the publisher of the Newcastle 
Chronicle issued, in 1815, a volume of poetry by Thomas 
Bedingfeld and George Pickering. Mr. James Ellis, of 
Otterburn, a friend and companion of both the writers, 
edited the book, and, in an introductory chapter, told the 
story of its authors’ lives. 

Thomas Bedingfeld, second son of Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart., of Capheaton, by her 
marriage with Edward Bedingfeld, younger son of Sir H. 
A. Bedingfeld, Bart., of Oxborough, Norfolk, was born at 
York, on the 18th of February, 1760. Educated abroad, 
he was admitted into the office of the Messrs. Davidson, 
a firm of eminent attorneys in Newcastle, to study con- 
veyancing. There he met with two congenial spirits— 
George Pickering (son of a gentleman who had been land- 
steward to Sir Lancelot Allgood of Nunwick and Sir 
William Middleton of Belsay), and James Ellis, son of 
the town sergeant of Hexham. The younger Messrs. 
Davidson were themselves attached to literature, and a 
sort of literary companionship grew up amongst them, 
not very common in a lawyer’s office. 

Mr. Bedingfeld completed his term of probation with 
the Davidsons in 1784, and entered Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he continaed his study of the law under the direction of 
another eminent Newcastle lawyer, Matthew Duane, who 
had left the town and settled in London. Towards the 
latter end of 1787, he commenced practice on his own ac- 
count in the Inner Temple as a conveyancer and chamber 
counsel, for, being a Roman Catholic, he was incapable 
of exercising the full privileges of the bar. He was rising 
rapidly in his profession when his hopes and those of his 
friends were terminated by his death, which took place on 
the 5th of November, 1789. 

Like many other poets, Bedingfeld was of a sanguine 
and impulsive temperament, easily excited, and at times 
bending all his energies in the direction of his feelings. 
Although one of the best tempered of men, he argued, 
Mr. Ellis tells us, upon any subject on which he felt 
himself interested with an earnestness and fervour 
almost tumultuous, that occasioned many a smile and 
much good humoured raillery amongst his friends. In 
person he resembled William Pitt, and was sometimes 
mistaken for that statesman by the London populace. 
His opinions did not, however, harmonise with those 
of the great Prime Minister, for he ridiculed him in 
a skit ‘‘On the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt’s Appointment 
to the Premiership,” which he managed with such dex 
terity that, though it contains eighteen rhymes to Pitt, 
not one is repeated. 
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Gretna Green Marriages. 





=m) TRANGERS going the round of Newcastle 
with Dr. Bruce’s Handbook as their guide 
easily make the acquaintance of the old 
Gees} house in the Sandhill from which, on a 
November night in 1772, Bessie Surtees descended by a 
ladder to her expectant lover. They readily recognise 
the door in the window at which she appeared to the 
future Lord Chancellor, with whom she was about to 
cross the Borders by post-chaise, and qualify herself for 
the coronet that was yet in the distance; and if they be 
meditative minds they may ponder, perchance, over that 
romance of history in which one of his lordship’s prede- 
cessor’s on the woolsack had the fortune to carry the bill 
concerning banns that led the way to Border marriages, 
and in which a Chancellor who succeeded him was the 
author of the measure that brought them to an end. 
Hardwicke— Eldon—Brougham—these are the three 
great men whose names are bound up with our present 
subject. 


In the time of the second George, when Lord Hard- 
wicke was Chancellor, the marriage law of England and 
Scotland was essentially much the same. Consent of 
parties in the public eye sufficed, and thousands of 
couples were content to dispense with all other ceremony. 
Yreat license prevailed. Irregular marriages grew into 
gross abuse. When Queen Anne reigned in England, 
Fleet marriages went on, without authority or banns, at 
the rate of eighty a week ; and, towards the end of the 
same century, Pennant, writing the book of his old age, 
recalls their frequency in the days of his youth. In 
walking along Fleet Street in London, prior to the 
passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Bill, he had often been 
tempted by the question, “Sir, will you be pleased to 
walk in and be married?” ‘Along this most lawless 
space was hung up the frequent sign of a male and female 
hand conjoined, with Marriages Performed Within written 
beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in. The parson 
was seen walking before his shop—a squalid, profligate 
figure, clad in a tattered plaid night-gown, with a fiery 
face, and ready to couple you for a dram of gin ora roll 
of tobacco.” ‘‘ Our great Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke,” 
adds Pennant in 1790, “‘ put these demons to flight, and 
saved thousands from the misery and disgrace which 
would be entailed by these extemporary and thoughtless 
unions.” 





Some few years before Pennant was born, the Weekly 
Journal was giving facts and figures in illustration of the 
ancient abuse. ‘“‘From an inspection into the several 
registers for marriages kept at the alehouses, brandy- 
shops, &c., within the Rules of Fleet Prison, we find,” 
said the writer (June 29, 1723), ‘“‘no less than thirty-two 


couples joined together from Monday to Thursday last, 
without license, contrary to an express Act of Parliament 
against clandestine marriages, that lays a severe fine of 
£200 on the minister officiating, and £100 each on the 
persons so married in contradiction to the statute. 
Several of the above-named brandymen and victuallers 
keep clergymen in their houses at 20s. per week, hit or 
miss; but it is reported that one there will stoop to no 
such low conditions, but makes at least £500 per annum 
of divinity jobs after that manner.” 


** Marrying,” observes the historian, ‘‘ was now become 
as much a trade as any mechanical profession.” Ale- 
houses had their priests; while ‘‘ some,” we read, “‘car- 
ried on the business at their own lodgings, where the 
clocks were kept at the canonical hours; but the majority 
were employed by the keepers of the marriage houses, 
who were generally tavern-keepers. The parson and 
landlord (who usually acted as parish-clerk) divided the 
fee between them (unless the former received a weekly 
wage), after paying a shilling to the plyer or tout who 
brought in the customers.” 


The business was conducted by open advertisement 
thus :—‘‘ At the true chapel, at the old Red Hand and 
Mitre, three doors up Fleet Lane, and next door to the 
White Swan, marriages are performed by authority, by 
the Rev. Mr. Symson, educated at the University of 
Cambridge, and late chaplain to the Earl of Rothes.— 
N.B. Without imposition.” 


Marriages, if required, were antedated for a considera- 
tion ; parties were decoyed into matrimony; shoals of 
sailors fell into the net ; and from generation to genera- 
tion the abuse ripened for destruction. ‘‘ All classes 
flocked to the Fleet to be married in haste. Its registers 
contain the names of men of all professions, from the 
barber to the officer in the Guards, from the pauper to 
the peer of the realm.” 

The measure of the wrong was filled up in the year 
1753, which witnessed the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Bill. The bill to which the Lord Chancellor gave his 
powerful name proposed to render all marriages (save 
marriages by license) invalid that were not preceded 
by threefold publication of banns during divine service, 
and solemnized in church. Fierce was the fight over 
this sweeping remedy of the evil. Within and without 
the walls of Parliament the measure was resisted. The 
establishment of an ecclesiastical monopoly in marriage 
was denounced. Various were the grounds of opposi- 
tion. The officiating priests of the great matrimonial 
marts—Mapyfair and the Mint, the Fleet and the Savoy— 
were stout in defence of their privileges. Keith, 
one of the foremost of the band, threatened the Bishops 
in his wrath that he would buy two or three acres of 
ground and ‘“‘underbury them” in revenge! The 
Spiritual Peers, however, were not alarmed into sur- 
render. The bill was pressed upon Lords and Com- 
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mons, and, overcoming all opposition, received the Royal 
Assent. 

The cause of all this agitation, the Act of 26 George 
II., cap. 33, came into operation from and after March 
25, 1754, and, whatever good effect it had, gave new life 
to Border marriages. Such marriages had blossomed 
before, and now they flowered. All England had the 
run of them ; and the post-chaise was in motion for the 
Solway and the Tweed from every corner of our country. 
Here we may quote an historical article on the subject, 
from the Carlisle Journal of May 7, 1872, apropos of the 
death of ‘‘Old Simon Lang,” which had occurred on the 
24th of April preceding, at Felling-on-Tyne. The 
journalist had to tell of one ‘‘ John Morray, the clogger, 
in the Langtoon,” on the English side, who troubled the 
worthy minister of Graitney, or Gretna, in the early 
years of George II., by writing certificates for enamoured 
youth, with fictitious names attached. There was also, 
afterwards, ‘‘a sharp-witted fellow named Scott,” who 
systematized the practice, ‘‘ hitting on the ingenious idea 
of opening a place on the Borders for uniting runaway 
couples.” He ‘‘commenced his career at the Rigg, in 
Gretna Parish, about the year 1753”—the year of the 
passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Bill. ‘‘ His successor or 
rival in trade was an old soldier called Gordon,” who 
“appeared at the altar” in ancient regimentals—“‘a 
huge cocked hat and red coat, jack boots,” with 
“generally a ponderous sword dangling by his side.” 
This venerable warrior had his day, and aspirants for the 
office were not few when he ceased to marry; but “‘Joseph 
Pasley (or Paisley), fisherman, smuggler, tobacconist, and 
reputed blacksmith,” bore away the belles. The lion’s 
share of the business was his. Blacksmith by repute was 
Pasley, but he was no son of Vulcan save in a meta- 
phorical sense ; he achieved the name by his despatch in 
welding impatient lovers in wedlock ; and on one or more 
grand occasions he won the munificent fee of a hundred 
guineas by his hammer, ‘‘as David Lang also succeeded in 
doing some years afterwards.” The ceremony, when any 
was used, was that of the Church of England ; and at its 
conclusion a certificate, miserably written, if possible 
worse spoiled, and signed by witnesses under fictitious 
names, was handed over to the parties. The following is 
a copy of one of these certificates :— 


This is to sartfy all persons that may be concarnid 
that A. B. from the sh of C. in the county of D., and 


E. F. from the parish of G. and in the county of H., and 
both comes before me declayrd themselves both to be 
single pene. and now maryried by the forme of the 
Kir’ of Scotland, and agrible to the Church of England, 
and givine ondre my hand, this 18th day of March, 1793. 

After the death of Pasley in 1810, the field lay open 
for competition in the trade, and the different candidates 
resorted to different means to acquire the best share. 
One of the rival practitioners, Robert Elliott, a North- 
umbrian born, married Pasley’s granddaughter, and fell 
heir to his office. Another, John Linton, ‘who established 





himself in 1825 at Gretna Hall,* and converted it into 
an inn for the comfort of lovers, performed the ceremony 
in an imposing costume, with a certain solemnity, and 
down to the year 1851 kept a register, which his widow 
informed the Registrar-General contained over 1,000 
entries. In 1843 one Murray, who kept a turnpike gate 
on the English side of the Border, effected a revolution 
by representing to English visitors, always in hot haste, 
that the further journey of two miles to Gretna Green 
was superfluous, as the wedding in his presence on the 
Scotch side of the Border was equally valid. The argu- 
ment was held to be conclusive; and Murray continued 
his operations uninterruptedly until 1858. In the year 
1854 he registered no less than 746 marriages, 42 in one 
day ; in the year 1856 the numbers rose to 757. Then 
passed Lord Brougham’s Act, by which it was provided 
that no irregular marriage contracted in Scotland by 
declaration, acknowledgment, or ceremony, should be 
valid, unless one of the parties had, at the date thereof, 
his or her usual residence there, or had lived in Scotland 
for 21 days next preceding such marriage. In con- 
sequence of this salutary change in the law, the entries 
in Murray’s register fell to about 30 in 1857, and 41 in 
1858. Murray continued his vocation till his death in 
1861. 


The dynasty of the Langs began in 1792. David and 
Simon, father and son, held the office of high priest 
for a period of over four-score years. The former, 
@ native of the parish, was in early life a draper and 
pedlar, travelling over a wide area. It was war time; 
and the press-gang, never very scrupulous, laid hands on 
David Lang, and carried him off to sea. His ship fell in 
the way of an historical character not more nice than 
the recruiting rovers who had made the merchant into a 
mariner. She was boarded by a free-lance in the form of 
Paul Jones, who bore his prize into a French port, 
where inducements were held out to the prisoners to 
pass into the American service; but David got safe 
home, and would go no more a-cruising either as a 
seaman or pedlar. He turned priest, and wore the 
cassock for about forty years. Legions of lovers flocked 
to his shrine, and went away in wedlock. Humble and 
lofty, all were welcome. Lord Erskine was there, with 
a fee of a hundred guineas. ‘‘ David succeeded in joining 
several scions of noble and powerful houses, including 
the Beaucleres, the Coventrys, and others of almost 
equal standing, He was cut off rather suddenly, in 
his seventy-second year, from the effects of a severe 
cold, caught in 1827 while attending the great sensa- 
tional trial at Lancaster of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
for the abduction of Miss Turner, a rich heiress, fifteen 





* The little sketch of Gretna Hall, which is now occu- 

ied by Mr. Joseph Rome, a Carlisle draper, is taken 
ood a photograph kindly lent to us by Mr. W. A. 
Shiach, of Carlisle. (See next page.) 
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years old.”* His son Simon at once entered on the 
vacancy—not without competitors, but eclipsing them 
all—and continued in his office down to 1871, a period 
of some four and forty years. Simon’s house, shown in 
our sketch, was situated at Springfield, a mile or so from 
Gretna proper. 

But the ‘“‘ marriers,” as they are called at Gretna, have 
not even yet died out. The local Registrar of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages was interviewed on the subject 
at the end of 1887. ‘‘ Willie Lang, the post runner,” 
said that official, “‘has married a dozen couples these 
last twelve months. There used to be six or seven 
‘marriers,’ but Willie gets almost all the work now. 
His patrons are mainly servants who come over after 
Carlisle Fair ; but there are, of course, others. The mar- 
riages usually take place at ‘term’ time. Willie charges 
variously. Sometimes 5s., sometimes 7s. 6d.; occasionally 
he may get two, three, or five guineas.' The parties just 
engage a room st a public-house, and after they have 
signed Willie Lang’s roll he gives the bride a certificate.” 
Another authority informs us that formerly at fair time 
in Carlisle ‘“‘nearly all the cabs were in requisition for 
Gretna Green, as many as thirty or forty of them, each 
with its couple in haste to get married. 

Of Gretna as the goal of lovers there is repeated 
mention in the files of the Newcastle Chronicle from its 
beginning in 1764. The bill of 1753 had made the Great 
North Road famous for its racing and chasing. Strephon 
and Ch!ne, debarred from the Fleet, called a post-chaise, 
and, putting the postillion on his mettle, hurried with 
smoking steeds to a more obliging clime—a clime in 





* David epugmet in the witness box at the trial dressed 
in a decent-looking black coat, a velvet waistcoat, black 
knee-breeches, and a shining ay of top-boots. Accord- 
ing to the Times report, ‘“‘he seemed a vulgar fellow, 
though not without shrewdness, and that air of 
familiarity which he might be supposed to have 
acquired by the freedom necessarily permitted, by 
persons of a better rank of life, to one who was 
conscious he had the power of performing for 
them a guilty, but important ceremony.” On enterin 
the witness-box, he leaned forward towards the counse 
employed to examine him, ‘“‘ with a ludicrous expression 
of gravity upon his features, and accompanied every 
answer with a ~y% of his wrinkled brow and a 
significant nodding of his head, which gave a peculiar 
force to his quaintness of phraseology, and occasionally 
convu the court with laughter.” Interrogated by 
Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Coltman in succession, he acknow- 
ledged having seen Edward Gibbon Wakefield and Ellen 
Turner at Linton’s, and having married them after the 
old Scotch form, putting the ring on the lady’s finger, 
and joining their hands as man and wife, after which, 
said he, “I think I told the lady that I generally had a 
present from ’em, as it might be, of such a thing as 
a to buy a pair of gloves,” whereupon she gave him, 
‘*with her own hand, a twenty-shilling Bank of England 
note to buy them.” The gentleman having asked what 
sort of wine they had in Finton's house, Lang replied 
that they had three kinds, “‘ with the best of sheempine” 
cham e). A bottle being ordered, Lang finished it. 
n reply to Mr. Brougham, who was also en; in the 
case, g said he had got thirty, forty, or fifty pounds— 
he could not say to a few pounds—for doing the Wake- 
field job. 


(iss 


which, if marriages were commonly celebrated (as they 
were) with the publication of banns, the less regular 
union could also be extemporised. Runaway weddings 
were consequently contributing paragraphs, ever and 
anon, to the columns of Newcastle newspapers in the last 
century, nor altogether withholding their interest after 
@ new century had come in. 

Among the more remarkable enrolments is one of the 
autumn of 1793. The “envied of many wooers ”—the 
swain who had secured the preference of a Cumbrian 
belle—was apprised that she was imprisoned by her 
father, but had devised a way of escape. She would be 
‘*drawn up the chimney!” ‘Love laughs at lums and 
locksmiths.” She was willing to face the soot rather 
than be baulked in her purpose; and accordingly, at 
@ convenient hour, her lover came within the shadows 
of her home near Carlisle, with the ordinary appendage 
of a chaise, and the extraordinary accompaniment of a 
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sailor. Up to the roof climbed young man and mariner ; 
a rope was lowered to the captive’s chamber ; and, attach- 
ing herself by “‘a true lover’s knot” to the friendly 
coil, she was hoisted into freedom, and whisked away 
to the Borders. A parallel case is recorded in the Wew- 
castle Chronicle of 1804, when Cumberland was again the 
scene, but the gentleman was the prisoner. The en- 
amoured youth was a minor, and his father had put him 
under lock and key. While the door, however, was 
secured, the chimney was left unguarded ; and by this 
dark avenue he escaped to his lady-love and the black- 
smith. 

Common was the chaise on the old post roads; com- 
mon, also, was the highwayman; and the traveller was 
sometimes disturbed by the apparition of a pistol at the 
window. A characteristic illustration of those exciting 
times occurred in the month of March, 1765. Bride and 
bridegroom were returning home from Scotland. On 
the wings of love and of wheels they had flown to the 
wedding-anvil, and now they were on their more leisurely 
way back. Newcastle had been left behind; Durham 
was neared ; and an innkeeper’s tout was on the look-out 
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for customers. It was the fashion of the day to be thus 
ready in advance with an offer of a change of horses 
at the Cathedral City; and the lynx-eyed courier, 
espying the coming chaise, rode up to the window and 
thrust in his master’s card—‘‘a practice,” says the 
Chronicle, “‘now much in vogue.” The poor bride, 
mistaking the pasteboard for a pistol, fell back into her 
husband’s arms in hysterics; and some hours were lost 
on the road ere she could be recovered from the conse- 
quences of her fright. 

A less tender record, which has the air of an advertise- 
ment, occurs in the summer of the same year. “A few 
days ago,” writes a Yorkshire correspondent, ‘‘the 





widow lady at Colnedge, who sells the never-failing 
remedy for the bite of a mad dog, was married in Scot- 
land to an amiable gentleman about twenty years of age, 
a playmate of her sons.” 

In the course of the year 1770, when Barras Bridge 
was hardly reckoned a part of the town of Newcastle, 
it had a Border marriage :—‘‘ Tuesday morning, June 5, 
Mr. Watson, of the Barras Bridge, adjoining this town, 
took a trip to Scotland with his neighbour, Miss Peggy 
Bell, by way of Chollerford, the nearest road to con- 
nubial happiness, and were married at Gretna Green 
the next day.” 

One November night in 1772, a post-chaise rolled 
along Tyne Bridge in haste for the Borders. In swift 
pursuit came a second chaise, bearing along a man- 
servant, who overtook the runaways in the town of 
Morpeth, and under the pressure of a pistol compelled 
the companion of the lady, a Suffolk maiden, to go on his 
way in the world alone. It was two days subsequent 
to this event that John Scott and Bessie Surtees, the 
course of true love running more smooth, drove un- 
hindered through the ancient Northumbrian borough, 
and succeeded in crossing the Tweed into Scotland. 
There, on the 19th, at Blackshiels, near Fala, were they 
married according to the rites of the Church of England 
by the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, Episcopal clergyman of 


Haddington. And on the 19th of January, 1773, the 
ceremony was followed by a second marriage in the 
church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Years 
afterwards, when John Scott, Earl of Eldon, had been 
elevated to the woolsack, George the Third plumed him- 
self on the distinction which he enjoyed in being able 
to say—what no former king could do—that he stood 
between a Lord High Chancellor and an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, both of whom had run away with their wives. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that three Lord 
Chancellors of England, out of four in succession, were 
married in this clandestine fashion—Erskine, Eldon, and 
Brougham. Brougham was married at Coldstream, Eldon 
at Blackshiels, and Erskine at Gretna Green. The latter 
ran off with Miss Moore when he was barely twenty years 
of age, and only a poorensign. Local tradition has it 
that, after Erskine had risen to great eminence at the bar, 
he was anxious that the children which his wife had 
borne him during the currency of their irregular union 
should be legitimatised, and the plan was chosen of 
furnishing the lady with a gown of such ample skirt, 
distended by a large hoop, as to admit the whole of 
her interesting progeny under it, and then, the marriage 
ceremony having been duly performed in canonical hours 
by a beneficed clergyman, the stain of illegitimacy was 
held to be wiped off. 








Rowland DBurVon, 





the tenth in descent, in unbroken succession, 
from Thomas Burdon, of Stockton, who 
== flourished in the reign of Edward IV. 
His father, whose Christian name was likewise Rowland, 
having prospered greatly as a member of the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle, purchased, in 1758, 
the manor of Castle Eden, with the church living attached 
to it, from a gentleman of the name of Bromley. The 
owners of the estate had been non-resident for a century 
and a half; and Mr. Burdon found it waste and unen- 
closed, the chapel in ruins, and not a vestige remaining 
of the mansion house; so one of his first duties was to 
enclose and improve the lands, rebuild the church from 
the ground, and erect Castle Eden House, an extensive 
mansion, remarkable for the simple elegance of its 





structure, and situated on an eminence commanding a 
good land and sea prospect. Some years previous to his 
removal to Castle Eden, he had married Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Smith, Esq., of Burn Hall, in 
Brancepeth parish, who had taken orders in the Nonjuring 
Church, and was made titular bishop of Durham, and 
who, moreover, was a famous antiquary, and editor of the 
first folio edition of Bede’s works, printed at Cambridge, 
in 1722. 
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The subject of our memoir, who was an only child, 
succeeded to his father on the 25th October, 1786, 
and entered upon a career which entitled him to be dis- 
tinguished as “‘ beyond all comparison the most illustrious 
of his race.” As a private gentleman, he did much 
towards the improvement of his estate, following in the 
steps of his predecessor; and in particular he rendered 
the wild beauties of Castle Eden Dene—the queen of the 
magnesian limestone denes—accessible by a good road, 
carried for three miles from the mansion house to its 
mouth on the coast of the German Ocean. The turnpike 
road from Stockton to Sunderland was procured by his 
exertions; previous to its opening there was no con- 
venient direct route between these two important 
towns. He represented the County of Durham in 
the House of Commons in three successive Parlia- 
ments, from 1790 to 1806, and only retired in the 





latter year owing to circumstances over which he could 
exercise no control, and which made him, to use his own 
words, ‘‘the victim of misplaced confidence,” a large 
amount of his assets having been invested in the bank of 
Messrs. Surtees and Co., which failed in 1806. He was 
Mayor of Stockton two successive years (1793-1794), and 
by virtue of his office during his Mayoralty, in the Com- 
mission of the Peace and also a Justice of the Court of 
Pleas at Durham, besides being entitled to style himself 
an alderman of the borough, so long as he continued in 
the possession of burgage property. 

It is to the patriotism of the subject of our notice that 
we owe that magnificent, and till lately unequalled, 
structure, the bridge over the Wear at Sunderland, 
originally known as Wearmouth Bridge. (See Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. i., page 401.) Previous to its erection, 
no such place as that now popularly called Sunderland 
existed. There was then, as there is still, the town of 
Sunderland-near-the-Sea, or Sunderland properly so 
termed, familiarly said to be ‘the road to no place,” 


half a seaport and half a fishing village, and 
then, as now, incapable of extension and dif- 
ficult of improvement. It was not until Wear- 
mouth Bridge was built, joining together the small 
and separate places of Sunderland and the Wear- 
mouths, and connecting them with the surrounding 
country on either bank of the river, that the 
town can be said to have had a beginning, and all 
its growth and prosperity may be dated from, and 
ascribed to, the opening of this once wonderful and yet 
magnificent structure, which the late Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, M.P., in an article on ‘Iron Bridges,” in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” characterises as probably 
one of the boldest examples of arch construction in 
existence. 

The whole cost of the bridge was £34,000, of 
which Mr. Burdon subscribed £30,000. The foundation 
stone was laid on the 24th of September, 1793, when the 
following inscription was deposited in it :—‘* At that time 
when the mad fury of French citizens, dictating acts 
of extreme depravity, disturbed the peace of Europe 
with iron war, Rowland Burdon, Esq., M.P., aiming at 
worthier purposes, hath resolved to join the steep and 
craggy shores of the river Wear with an iron bridge. He 
happily laid the foundation on the 24th day of September, 
in the year of human salvation 1793, and the 33rd of the 
reign of George III., in the presence of William Henry 
Lambton, Esq., M.P., P.G.M., with a respectable circle of 
the Brethren of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons, 
and of the Magistrates and principal gentlemen of the 
County of Durham, attended by an immense concourse of 
people. Long may the vestiges endure of a hope not 
formed in vain.” The mode of putting together the 
ribs was so simple and expeditious that the whole 
bridge was thrown over the river in ten days; 
but the work was not completed till about three years 
afterwards, the first time of the bridge being opened for 
passengers being on the 9th of August, 1796, when the 
Freemasons, the volunteers, the magistrates, the principal 
gentlemen of the county, and an immense concourse of 
people attended and marched over it. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester assisted at the 
opening, and it was computed that eighty thousand 
spectators witnessed the splendid Masonic ceremony 
which took place on the occasion. 

Mr. Burdon’s interest in the bridge was disposed of by 
lottery, for £30,000, in October, 1816; and the gentlemen 
who thus acquired the property naturally sought to re- 
imburse themselves for their outlay by continuing to exact 
tolls. Mr. Burdon’s object had been to get the bridge 
toll-free as soon as possible, and on the 27th December, 
1836, when it was proposed by his friend Mr. Bramwell 
and others to get up a testimonial to him, he wrote to the 
printer of the Sunderland Herald as follows :—‘‘ The ob- 
ject yet remains to be obtained of seeing Wearmouth 
Bridge toll-free. If the Commissioners will be pleased to 
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look steadily at the object, and by raising money at a 
lower rate of interest, or such other means as may occur 
to them, would endeavour to discharge the claims of those 
who have by lottery obtained an injurious power over the 
tolls, it would give me more substantial satisfaction than 
any memorial that could be raised by means which the 
public would have a right to consider a misapplication of 
theic funds.” 

Mr. Burdon outlived most of his old contemporaries, 
having died on the 17th September, 1838, in his eighty- 
second year. He was twice married—first, to Margaret, 
daughter of Charles Brandling, Esq., of Gosforth, by 
whom he had an only daughter, Elizabeth, who died in 
her ninth year, and was followed three weeks afterwards 
by her mother ; and second, in 1794, to Cotsford, daughter 
and sole heiress of General Richard Matthews, by whom 
he had issue—Rowland, who succeeded him, but died 
without issue in 1875; Richard, who also died without 
issue; John, who now possesses the estate; Cotsford, 
Elizabeth, Anne, Frances, and Mary Cotsford. 

Our portrait of Mr. Burdon is taken from a miniature 
which has been obligingly lent to us by one of his 
sons— Mr. Cotsford Burdon, of Parkhurst House, 
Haslemere, Surrey. The original sketch, we believe, 
was made by Monsieur Bouet, a drawing master 
in Durham. Mr. Burdon’s autograph appears on a 
magisterial certificate dated July 12, 1824. 








The English wHuante of tire 
Mashingtans., 


By the late James Clephan. 





Mm AATIONS, like individuals, look back to the 
home of their origin. The Englishman of 
to-day peers out of his cloudland, and over 

: the Northern Sea, in search of the shores 
whence his forefathers came in quest of fortune ; and the 
American of the nineteenth century sends his thoughts 
out of the New World to the Old, or comes by screw and 
cabin across the Atlantic, to find, if he may, his ancestral 
halls. Behind every human heart is the early home of 
which the poet sings : 


In every clime, the magnet of the soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole. 


An evidence of this common feeling of our nature oc- 
curred some years ago, in the form of an illustrated paper 
on the “‘ English Home of the Washingtons,” published 
in Harper’s Magazine. The author began with the re- 
mark, ‘Perhaps no place in the ‘old country’ is calcu- 
lated to be of more interest to Americans than the parish 





of Brington in Northamptonshire, its old church contain- . 


ing, as it does, memorials the most curious and suggestive 
of the Washington ancestry ; while at Althorp House and 


the village of Little Brington there are mementoes of 
the same family no less interesting.” 

The church has its inscribed monuments of the Wash- 
ingtons, and their names are written in the parish regis- 
ter. It is recorded of ‘‘Mr. Lawrance Washington,” by 
the parochial penman, that he was ‘‘buried the 15th day of 
December, 1616”; and in the pavement of the chancel 
lies a stone slab bearing the inscripton :— 


Here lieth the body of Lavrence Washington, sonne 
and heire of Robert Washington, of Sovigrave, in the 
countie of Northampton, uier, who married Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Willi Butler, of Tees, in the 
countie of Sussexe, uier, who had issue by her 8 sonns 
and 9 daughters; which Lavrence deceased the 13 of De- 
cember, A. Dni. 1616. 

Those that by chance or choyce of this hath sight, 
Know life to death resigns as daye to night ; 

But as the sunns retorne revives the day, 

So Christ shall us, though tarnde to dust and clay. 


Beneath the inscription are the arms of Lawrence 
Washington, impaled with those of his wife ; and near his 
memorial, but in the nave, is the brass of his brother 
Robert, with a family shield “bearing the blazon, Argent, 
two bars gules, in chief three mullets.” ‘ This Lawrence 
Washington,” observed the visitor from afar, ‘ was the 
lineal ancestor, presumably the great-great-grandfather, 
of George Washington, the first President of the United 
States.” 

The Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, some time rector of Bring- 
ton, has a theory, we are told, with reference to the 
settlement of this branch of the Washington family in 
North Hants, which is a little plausible. He says :— 
**In the reign of Henry VIII., Lawrence Washington, of 
Warton in Lancashire, left his native village and settled 
eventually in the town of Northampton, where he soon 
obtained the influence and position which an active and 
acute mind is sure to achieve in times of social and 
political change. He was a member of the Society of 
Gray’s Inn, having been there brought up to the profes- 
sion of the law. It is probable that at the instance of 
his uncle Kitson” (connected with the Spencer family by 
the marriage of a daughter), ‘‘a merchant of London, he 
turned his attention to the wool trade, which was rapidly 
rising to importance in the Midland Counties ; and he 
soon raised himself to such consideration and influence 
that in 1532 he was elected Mayor.” * * “The 
ancestors of these Washingtons were people of position 
in Lancashire, where they possessed property, and were, 
it is conjectured by Irving and Sparks, an offshoot of 
the Washington family of the county of Durham, which 
became extinct there about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.” 

One other quotation from the American magazine has 
reference to the arms of the family, foreshadowing the 
famous Stars and Stripes of the great Republic of the 
West. Much doubt there cannot be—if doubt at all— 
“that the arms of the family, as emblazoned on the 
tomb-slabs in Brington Church—({in the language of 
heraldry, Argent, two bars gules, in chief three mullets 
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of the second)—suggested the Stars and Stripes of the 
American flag.” ‘“‘ Edmondsley’s ‘Heraldry’ gives the fol- 
lowing as one of the varieties of the armorial bearings of 
the Washingtons:—‘In Buckinghamshire, Kent, War- 
wickshire, and Northamptonshire, Argent, two bars 
gules, in chief three mullets of the second : crest, a raven, 
with wings indorsed proper, issuing out of a ducal coro- 
net, or.’ This was the variety used by General Washing- 
ton, and is still to be seen attached to the commissions of 
some of the earlier officers of the Army of Independence. 
Can any one reasonably doubt that these insignia sug- 
gested the Stars and Stripes and the spread eagle of the 
national ensign, and that those on whom it devolved to 
choose the national emblem paid a well-merited compli- 
ment to the father of their country by adopting the arms 
and crest of the family ?” 


Which arms of America, let us add, by one of the 
strange vicissitudes of history, were forecasted in ima- 
gery from the cloisters of Durham Cathedral! For the 
** Washington” of the Bishopric—the plot of ground so 
called in the union of Chester-le-Street—is the English 
home of the family that first appears in our island with 
this heraldic distinction. 


Surtees, the historian of the Palatinate, describes the 
little colony, in 1820, as “‘ascattered village, on irregular 
A railway runs by the side of it in 
modern days; and is it not, moreover, within a mile 
or two of that classic hill on the Wear which marks the 
scence of the ancient legend of the Lambton Worm? At 
the time of the ‘‘ Boldon Buke ” (1138), the ‘‘ Domesday” 
of the patrimony of the Bishopric, William de Hertburne 
held Washington, save the church and its lands, in ex- 
change for Hertburne (or Hartburn), now a township in 
the parish of Stockton-on-Tees. He rendered £4 to the 
Bishop, and went in the great chase with a couple of 
greyhounds. When acommon aid was required, he was 
also to bear his part in the assessment ; but it was not to 
exceed a single mark. 


broken ground.” 


The great chase of the Prince Bishop was an affair of 
no mean moment ; for we read, as to Aucklandshire, that 
at the hunis all the villans found, for each oxgang, one 
rope, and made his lordship’s hall in the forest (of the 
length of forty feet and of the breadth within the posts 
of sixteen feet), with a buttery and hatch, and a chamber, 
and a chapel forty feet long and fifteen broad, with a 
fence round the lodges. They had of charity two shillings ; 
and on the Bishop’s departure a whole tun of beer, or a 
half one, if it should remain ; and they guarded the aeries 
of hawks which were in the district of Ralph the Crafty, 
and made eighteen booths at the fairs of St. Cuthbert. 
All the villans, moreover, and farmers, attended the roe- 
hunts at the summons of the Bishop, and also took part 
in the work of the mills of Aucklandshire. 


Such is a glimpse, afforded us by the Boldon Book, of the 
life of the Bishopric in the days when the knightly Wil- 


liam held Washington, or ‘‘ Wessyngton,” in exchange for 
Hartburn. 

**It seems probable,” Surtees remarks, “‘that either 
William de Hertburne, or his immediate descendants, 
assumed the local name; for William de Wessington 
occurs as a witness to charters of Bishop Robert de 
Stichell (1260-74) and de Insula (1274-83). William de 
Wessyngton, chivaler, had license to settle the manor on 
himself, his wife Katharine, and his own right heirs, in 
1350, and died in 1367 seized of the whole manor and vill 
by the above-mentioned free rent of £4, leaving William 
his son and heir, who held by the same tenure under 
Bishop Hatfield’s survey (1380).” But, “‘ before 1400 the 
direct male line expired in another William. Arms, 
Arg. two bars and three mullets in chief gules.” ‘It is 
possible,” adds the county historian, ‘* that from cadets 
of this ancient house descended the Washingtons of 
Adwicke-le-Street, co. York, whose pedigree appears in 
Dugdale, 1666, and those of Leicestershire, ancestors of 
the American patriot, George Washington,” 

In the century of the Boldon Book, and some fifty years 
before it was compiled, there were flourishing in the 


. diocese of Durham the Amundevilles, probably of the 


same family with William de Hertburne, their arms being 
similar. Of John de Amundeville there is mention in the 
time of Henry I.; and with another John this noble 
house decays in the reign of the second Edward. Amun- 
deville, or Mundeville—‘‘Coatham Mundeville”—is in 
the parish of Haughton-le-Skerne, where Adam de Selby 
was holding to farm the demesne in the days of Bishop 
Pudsey, with the condition of finding at Darlington a 
litter for his lordship on his journeys. 

It is probable—(may we not say certain?)—that the 
Norman settlers, Amundevilles, Hartburnes, and Wash- 
ingtons, brought over the waves their Stars and Bars? 
Adventuring in the train of Norman William for the 
conquest of England, they won rich lands for themselves 
and those that came after them, successors of theirs car- 
rying across a broader ocean than that of their forefathers 
the cognizance that was to float over land and sea on the 
banner of the American Republic ! 

One of Pudsey’s successors, Bishop James, became, in 
process of time, lord of the manor of Washington. In 
1617, when the Stuart King was in Durham on the occa- 
sion of his visit to his native land of Scotland, the Bishop 
was in the Royal train; and on the crown of Elvet Bridge 
a city apprentice recited a doggerel poem in which the 
author had a gird at his lordship ; for the prelate was no 
favourite with the citizens, having run counter to their 
municipal advancement, and also to their endeavours 
after representation in Parliament :— 

Yet what our Royal James did grant herein, 
illiam our Bishop hath repugnant been. 
King and Bishop came into angry collision. So roughly 
and roundly was the Count Palatine scolded by ‘his 
soyereign on the 8th of May, in his own Castle of Durham, 
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**that he retired to Auckland, and died of a violent fit of 
stone and stranguary, brought on by perfect vexation, 
three days afterwards.” 

Washington remained behind in the Bishop’s family— 
its parish church having a large south porch, the burial- 
place of the lords of the manor, adorned with the arms of 
the see and of James. ‘‘The whole roof was panelled in 
compartments with arms and a profusion of gold stars, 
which made it resemble a sort of Camera Stellata ; all the 
performances of Mrs. Dorothy James, in the good days 
when widows and spinsters worked the family arms on 
chair covers, and occasionally changed their hand from 
decorating the great hall with King Alexander’s triumph, 
or the history of David and Goliath, to illustrating the 
family pedigree in needlework.” 

But clouds come over the fairest skies ; and ‘‘ Dorothy 
James’s starry heaven,” as Surtees commemorates with 
his characteristic humour, “‘is now covered by a Via 
Lactea of whitewash.” 

Those who are so inclined may now turn to the lives of 
George Washington by Jared Sparks and Washington 
Irving, the latter of whom was marked out at the font as 
a biographer of the general. The first chapter of Irving’s 
book of 1855 is devoted to the ‘‘ Genealogy of the Wash- 


- ington family,” at the head of which is placed ‘*‘ William 


de Hertburn, the progenitor of the Washingtons,” and 
the line is traced down its course, passing Prior Wessyng- 
ton, who in 1446 ‘‘ was buried like a soldier on his battle- 
field, at the door of the north aisle of his church, near 
the altar of St. Benedict.” Worthy of grateful remem- 
brance is John Washington, Prior of Durham, ‘‘ of whose 
compilations relative to the see, and the order professed 
by its monks,” says the late Rev. Dr. Raine, in his ‘‘ Saint 
Cuthbert ” (1828), ‘‘ I have so frequently availed myself.’ 
Diligently and lovingly ‘“‘he wrote on the subject of his 
church.” He “did more.” Great and liberal services 
he rendered it in a variety of ways over a long course of 
years, and his name is honourably written in its annals. 
Incidentally we learn that in the time of Prior Washing- 
ton the cathedral of Durham had a clock ; for there was 
then expended 71s. 11d. for the construction of a window 
juzxta horologium The edifice had also the instrumental 
music which is now so common in our churches, £26 13s. 
4d. having been paid for “‘the making of divers pairs 
[sets] of organs.” 

Passing from the Prior to the President, whose blood 
“came in with the Conqueror,” there are in the “ Ar- 
cheologia Atliana” (ii., 120, 1857), among the Transac- 
tions of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, letters 
which connect the general with the county of Durham 
after the War of Independence. They were read before 
the members in 1857 by Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, the 
historian of Darlington, and annotated for the archives. 
To one of them, written by Sarah Addison to her brother, 
Washington Smirk, in 1836, is appended a copy of the 
register of their parents’ marriage at Washington in 


1780 :—‘‘ Edward Smirk and Hannah Washington, both 
of this parish, married, by banns duly published, on the 
22nd day of May, 1780, by me, E. Wilson, rector.” 

Of the remainirig letters, seven in number, one was 
written by General Washington, April 6, 1787, at Mount 
Vernon, and concerns the estate of Colonel Thomas 
Colville, under whose will he was executor. Two others, 
bsistling with italics, and having a touch of small capitals, 
are from the pen of Sir William Appleby, ‘‘one of the 
Peg Nicholson knights” of English history.* He de- 
scribes Washington as ‘the modern Fabius, in war as 
well as executorships,” and is as peppery as he is preju- 
diced and unjust. 

In a note to the letter of General Washington, the 
editor says: ‘It is evident from the sequel that Colonel 
Colville was nearly related to the Colvilles of White 
House, near Gateshead,” purchased by Edward, son of 
Adam Colville, of Boldon, Gent. Edward Colville, 
Butcher and Hoastman of Newcaatle, died in 1750, aged 
105. Twice married, he had sons and daughters. His 
son John, baptized in 1708, resided at White House. One 
of his sisters, Camilla, baptized in 1698, married Charles 
Bennet, Viscount Ossulston, who succeeded his sire as 
Earl of Tankerville.+ 








The Countess of Berwentwater 


The End of a Romantic Struggle. 





I was with a feeling of extreme astonishment 
| that the country learnt, in the autumn of 
1868, that Dilston Castle—a ruined strong- 
hold in Northumberland—had been forcibly 
seized by a lady who deemed her title to its possession 
indisputable. By this simple recurrence to the free- 
handed methods of the unscrupulous old Borderers, 
Amelia Radcliffe—as the claimant called herself— 
had at one stroke acquired undying fame. I have 
already (see page 165) described her supposed relationship 
to the rebellious Earl of Derwentwater, and indicated the 
character of the documents and relics on which her case 
rested. I have described, also, the mysterious nature of 
her appearance at Blaydon, the singular warmth of her 
welcome there, the strength and stedfastness of the fol- 
lowers she enrolled, and the secresy of the midnight raid 
which put her in possession of ‘‘ the roofiess home of her 
ancestors.” It is not an exaggeration to say that, twenty 
years ago, all classes of the English people were deeply 








* Margaret Nicholson made an attack on the life of 
George III. in 1786, whereupon many loyal and dutiful 
addresses were presented to his Majesty, his Majesty, in 
return, making a large number of new knights. ence 
= _—_ icholson knights.” 

+ See Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 274—‘* Camilla of 
the White House.” 
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quaint figure—with its plumed head and sword-bedecked 
girdle — sitting, Quixotically, beneath a piece of 
old tarpaulin, and glorying in the triumphs achieved. 
They could sympathise with the sufferings the lady 
endured, and deplore the mental unrest that possessed 
her. But, in the midst of abounding pity, there were 
many anxious inquiries as to the ultimate issue of the 
struggle, and as to the methods by which the Lords of 
the Admiralty—the then administrators of the property— 
would rid themselves of their troublesome guest. 

In one important particular the suspense was not 
unduly protracted. It was decided to eject the tres- 
passer, and Mr. G. OC. Grey, the resident agent, made 
his preparations with a due regard to the stately 
and chivalrous character of his opponent. Supported 
by an overwhelming array of force, he presented him- 
self at the ‘“‘Castle Gateway,” on the 1st of October, 
1868, and was there met by the lady who so valorously 
disputed his right. After a curious interview—in which 
all pacific overtures were disregarded —Mr. Grey 
intimated that he would return in two hours, and 
then order a forcible removal if such a course was ren- 
dered necessary. At the end of the armistice, as might 
have been anticipated, the attitude of the parties revealed 
no variation. The trespasser declined to submit to a 
technical assault for the purposes of a test action, and the 
signal was thereupon given for a clearance of the build- 
ing. After overcoming some slight resistance from the 
Countess’s body-guard, the assailants gained a footing in 
the tarpaulined parlour, took down the pictures from the 
crumbling walls, carried away the boxes, and then pro- 
ceeded to lower the canopy under which the lady her- 
self was seated. This indignity was too great to be 
quietly endured. Seizing her sword—for she was armed 
like an Amazon—the Countess drew it from the scabbard, 
and slashed lustily at the devastating band. Luckily 
there was no calamity. By a strategic movement on 
flank and rear, the unscientific fencer was safely dis- 
armed, . ud it was then supposed that the beleagured gar- 
rison would march out with the honours of war. 

But the Countess’s vocabulary contained no such word 
as surrender. As she stubbornly refused to leave her 
corner, there remained only one course for the party of 
law and order. Taking a firm grip of the chair on which 
the somewhat bulky lady was seated, they lifted it 
carefully from the floor, and carried it with mingled 
tenderness and anxiety down the broken staircase. It 
was with a sigh of relief that they reached terra firma, 
and proposed to escort their visitor in a more dignfied 
fashion from the grounds. But, though defeated, the 
claimant was not subdued. She would do nothing to 
facilitate her own departure, and scornfully rejected all 
offers of food or conveyance from the Admiralty or its 
employees. Disappointed, and perhaps chagrined, the 
ejectors at once resumed their task. They assumed a 
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jaunty air as they now raised her ladyship, and 
it was with unmistakable alacrity that they trotted 
her across the lawn, hitched her over the 
boundary line, and set her sharply down on the 
open highway. Springing wrathfully from her 
chair, she denounced the villainy of the Ministerial 
myrmidons, deplored the callousness of the sovereign, 
and wound up with an assurance that neither Crown nor 
Parliament should any longer fatten on the wealth of 
that ‘* noble earl, of the elder lineage,” from whom she 
claimed descent. 

As if to illustrate the unalterable character of her reso- 
lution, she at once gave instructions for the formation of 
acamp. Placing her seat across a neighbouring ditch, 
and suspending her tarpaulin from the hedgerow behind 
it, she was speedily in possession of a shelter in which to 
hide from the public gaze. It was not half as comfortable 
as the wigwam of a Red Indian, and an Esquimaux 
would have deemed it dangerously draughty even for his 
dog. Nothing daunted, however, the strong-minded 
lady took her place without a murmur of complaint, 
and faced the rigours of a dismal night with the 
calm indifference of an old campaigner. With her body 
chilled, with her limbs cramped, and with absolutely no 
place to lay her head, she did not flinch from her self- 
imposed vigils. Though her first move had failed, and 
many of her fondest hopes had been shattered, she 
entered upon the long hours of darkness with an un- 
moved countenance, and without a trace of the terrible 
anguish that possessed her. 

I shall never forget my first interview with the 
Countess under that wretched stretch of tarpaulin. All 
told, the occupied site did not exceed 12 feet by 7, 
and in no single spot was the covering more than 4 feet 
from the ground. It was impossible to enter without 
inconvenience, and there was no alternative but to 
crouch or kneel when you got there. I made my début 
on the 2nd of October, and, though matters had been 
slightly improved since the previous night, there were 
still many gaping chinks through which the cold air 
whirled in distressing gusts. In addition to the 
capacious folds of her military cloak, the recluse had 
been compelled to seek the protection of a substantial 
umbrella, and as she sat there, in the dim religious light, 
it was impossible to resist a feeling of intense pity 
for her misery and infatuatiop. But if the lady’s 
surroundings were gloomy, the animated character 
of her conversation was sufficient to atone for all 
other defects. Except on the subject of her claim, there 
was nothing of vagueness or incoherence about her utter- 
ances. She spoke pleasantly of her friends, was pleased 
by the popular sympathy that her cause had evoked, and 
never wearied of expressing her gratitude for the kindly 
gifts that people of every degree showered upon her. 
While delighted with these tokens of good will, however, 
she adhered doggedly to her own resolves. A forcible 
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removal of the camp must be followed by a summons for 
obstruction, and this proceeding—as she professed to 
hope—would necessitate a searching investigation into 
matters connected with the Admiralty title. It was for 
this she braved the elements for five-and-thirty days, and 
remained—in fair weather and foul, amid frosts and 
thaws, sunshine and storm—a central figure in a picture 
that is unique in my experience. 

After allowing the entire locality to be kept in 
a turmoil for more than a month, the legal authori- 
ties at last screwed up their courage for action. 
On the 5th of November, Mr. Henry Wilson and Mr. 
Pattinson, the representatives of the Hexham High- 
way Board, proceeded to carry out the tardy instruc- 
tions of the magistrates. Accompanied by Superin- 
tendent Wookey, of the Northumberland police, these 
gentlemen obtained an interview with the road ob- 
structor, and failed, of course, to convince her that 
a quiet abandonment of her position would be 
the wisest course to pursue. As her ladyship was 
oblivious to either threats or cajolery, there remained 
no alternative but to ‘‘abate the nuisance” by force. 
This was effected promptly, though considerately, and 
within an hour the long-familiar landmark was levelled. 
The bedstead, the family treasure chest, the relics, and 
the camp utensils were all revealed in their nakedness ; 
and the Countess, still seated in her chair, was once 
more forced into the full light of day. Amongst the 
crowds who witnessed this final scene were many who 
scowled with displeasure on what they regarded as a 
high-handed proceeding, and they expressed their dis- 
gust in terms of unbounded indignation. They were 
almost rebellious, indeed, when Mr. Wilson approached 
the sacred form of their heroine, and endeavoured 
to effect her dislodgment. But, notwithstanding 
the angry denunciation of the populace, there was only 
a@ momentary cessation of the work in progress. Find- 
ing all persuasion futile, Mr. Wilson resorted to more 
efficacious methods. Seizing the back of her ladyship’s 
chair, he quietly tilted it forward, and so compelled 
the occupant to rise erect before her admirers. Even 
in the face of this last reverse, the Countess was un- 
conquered. She moved cautiously backward to the 
dyke side, dropped on to a piece of carpet, and thus 
found a still more lowly settlement on the domain she 
had hoped to win. There she reclined until long after 
nightfall, and her friends provided her with blankets 
for a renewal of the strife. As further obstinacy would 
have entailed further indignities, she agreed, though 
reluctantly, to strike her colours, and seek shelter in a 
friendly villa near the scene of her memorable engage- 
ment. 

This Dilston episode—with its forty days of tribula- 
tion—was unmistakably the most sensational phase of 
the campaign. It must not be supposed, however, that 
its failure damped the ardour of the claimant. Having 
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given notice of appeal against the décision of the Hexham 
magistrates, she migrated southward for the winter, but 
returned, in the springtime, with as much blitheness and 
activicy as if misfortune had never crossed her path. 
Samuel Aiston, who was still her trusty agent, resumed 
operations with an intimation to the Derwentwater 
tenants that they must either pay their rents to him or 
quit their holdings. As the response was unsatisfactory, 
the Countess appeared in person on the 12th of May. 
Securing a lodgment in the house of a hind, named 
English, at no great distance from the Devil’s Water 
Bridge, she was once more favourably placed for an 
attack on the ruined keep. But the Admiralty authori- 
ties were this time on the alert, and prompt with their 
measures of retaliation. They requested the lady to 
leave quietly, and met with a contemptuous refusal. 
This was the signal for a sharp attack. Supported by a 
strong body of farm labourers, and in the presence of a 
detachment of policemen, they quickly forced open 
the door of the cottage, and thrust the intruders 
into the roadway “bag and baggage.” Surprised and 
discomfited, our heroine had no alternative but 
to abandon the contest, and she fled to a residence 
that had already been secured at Corbridge. A few days 
later, she tried to prevent the tenants paying rent to Mr. 
Grey at Haydon Bridge, and marched boldly into the 
estate office to influence them. Having a massive gold 
chain round her neck, and a rapier dangling by the side 
of her richly coloured skirt, she at once became the centre 
of all observation. On being ordered to retire, she 
valiantly drew her weapon, and it was snapped in the 
struggle that led to her expulsion. What might have 
happened, as the result of these proceedings, it is im- 
possible to predict. But just as the popular interest in 
her ladyship was reviving, and when everything seemed 
ripe for a new campaign, there came an exceedingly 
depressing message from London. The judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench had confirmed the edict 
of the Hexham magistrates. It could no longer 
be doubted that the sojourn on the highway had 
been illegal, and as heavier penalties were expected 
to follow a recurrence of the wrong-doing, there was a 
diminution of enthusiasm amongst her attendants 
which practically put an end to all further enterprises 
for the year. 

But if the Countess was unaggressive, she had not been 
indolent. The long rest enabled her to mature a variety 
of daring schemes, and, with the dawn of 1870, she was 
again on the war path. Failing to extract any rent from 
the Admiralty tenants, Mr. Henry Brown, of Consett— 
who was now her ladyship’s head bailiff—resorted 
to extreme measures. Proceeding to South Newlands 
Farm, near Shotley Bridge, he coolly requested Mr. 
Walter Dodds to hand over £270 as payment for his 
domicile; but as this gentleman demurred to the pro- 
posal, there was an instant distraint upon his stock. 
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No fewer than 22 sheep, 11 cattle, and 2 horses were 
removed to Consett, and the bailiff’s subordinates were 
left in possession of the stacks, implements, and other 
agricultural valuables on the land. All peaceable propo- 
sals having been scouted, Mr. Grey endeavoured to re- 
cover the animals by force. With a county court official 
as his aide-de-camp, and contingents of Northumberland 
and Durham policemen as his supporters, he com- 
menced his search on the morning of the 15th of 
January, but was cleverly balked of his prey by the 
tactics of the redoubtable Mr. Brown. While this 
futile hunt was in progress, preparations were being 
completed for an entirely different scene. Some 
scores of mounted men—with gay sashes ‘and flying 
streamers—had met the Countess at South Newlands, 
and an old-fashioned military sword had been exult- 
ingly stuck in the ground as a symbol of ownership. 
Following this achievement, a procession was formed, 
and the whole party moved at a rapid pace in the 
direction of Consett. The roads were terribly dirty— 
with huge banks of snow on either side—and the 
cavalcade speedily lost its brightness in the flying mud. 
But the dash across the Derwent valley was extremely 
pretty, and was watched by crowds of enthusiastic 
sightseers. The streets of the iron town were almost 
impassable with cheering sympathisers, and, when 
the Railway Inn was at length reached, the 
delighted lady testified her approbation with the 
air of a queen. She was escorted from her carriage 
to the hostelry by a gentlemanly butcher in « 
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blue smock, and afterwards showed herself repeatedly 
from the windows. ‘One glass of good ale to every ap- 
plicant” was the largesse bestowed on the admiring 
throng, and, during the progress of the hilarity thus occa- 
sioned, there was a noisy altercation between the Countess 
and Mr. Grey. Expressions of defiance were vouchsafed 
to every species of warning, and, in the end, the Envoy of 
the Admiralty abandoned all hope of satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

On the Monday following this outburst of jubilation, 
the distrained stock was offered for sale. The money in 
dispute had been paid into court, but nobody seemed to 
heed this legal formality. As a preliminary to the 
auction, a letter was read from her ladyship, in 
which she expressed approval of the course that 
was about to be pursued, and added—‘‘ When 
you bring me to Dilston Castle, you shall all 
rejoice that day.” Ready bidders, and tolerably good 
prices, having rewarded the efforts of the salesman, the 
company—mostly mounted—went off at a tearing gallop 
to Newlands. The constabulary were in force, and all 
entrance to the farm was refused. Putting their horses 
at the fences, therefore, the excited raiders tried to carry 
the homestead by storm. A vigorous application of 
police batons frustrated the attack, and then it was 
resolved to lift the irate Mr. Brown over one of the 
hedges. As this obstacle consisted of well-grown thorn 
bushes, the task was not an easy one; but the assailants 
hoisted the bailiff high above their heads, and endea- 
voured to get the necessary leverage for a good heave 
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into the enclosure. The constables were equally resolute 
in their resistance, and, for some minutes, the human 
missile had a painful experience amid the prickly 
branches. When the endurance of the outsiders was 
exhausted, poor Brown was brought back to mother 
earth. Some of the horsemen—far down the road- 
way—then succeeded in gaining admission to the 
disputed land. The intruders being expelled in due 
course, the stacks—which could not be touched— 
were sold from a cart on the turnpike, and the 
riotous interlude terminated with the usual speeches 


in denunciation of the Government and its myrmidons. 
After a fray must come the penalties, and in this instance 
Nemesis was not sleeping. Brown was promptly arrested 
for having threatened to get a death warrant signed for 
the Admiralty agent, and was bound over to keep the 
peace. But in addition to this summary adjustment of a 
personal dispute, there was a disquieting rumour of 
weightier proceedings against all who participated in the 
attack upon the farm. 

I saw the Countess at Corbridge on the 20th, and was 
surprised to find her without the slightest misgiving as to 
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the issue of the Newlands exploit. She was more hope- 
ful, indeed, than on any previous occasion, and talked 
confidently about compelling the Crown to disgorge a 
sum of £3,163,453, which was now alleged to be due to 
her. The only discouraging circumstance seemed 
to be the unwillingness of Mr. Grey to advise 
his principals to surrender. Instead of counselling 
a dignfied retreat, he had his farms watched night 
and day, and actually had the hardihood to in- 
form the tenants, by proclamation, that there was no 
justification in either law or equity for the lady’s claim. 
His zeal carried him even further than this. As the 
result of a flying visit to London, he was instructed to 
prosecute the rioters, to take steps for punishing the pur- 
chasers of the stolen cattle, and to proceed against the 
Countess for damages. This was the chance which her 
ladyship had all along been anxious to secure, and her 
sympathisers gloried in the prospect of a speedy acknow- 
ledgment of her claim. But the opportunity was unex- 
pectedly allowed to slip. She was terribly incensed—as 
she subsequently informed me—by the receipt of a writ 
addressed to ‘‘ Amelia Radcliffe, spinster,” and by the 
fact that a bailiff had invaded the privacy of her bed- 
room in order to serve it. Treating the document, there- 
fore, as a ‘scurrilous piece of wastepaper,” she dropped 
it into the fire, and then gave the officer of the court 
into custody for trespass. This was a sad shock to her 
adherents, and a rumour quickly gained credence in 
the neighbourhood that she was afraid to put her case to 
the test. Even her staunchest friends shared these 
misgivings, and some of them began to complain that 
they had been misled by false assertions. The disaffection 
was increased when the Countess repudiated the action 
of one of her servants, named Sewell, and allowed the 
poor fellow to go for two months to Morpeth Gaol. 
It became widespread, however, when a clerical sup- 
porter—taking time by the forelock—coolly seized the 
relics for debt. But tardy prudence was powerless to 
undo the mischief already accomplished. Some five and 
twenty people were taken before the Hexham magis- 
trates, and the majority were sent to the Assizes for 
trial. Matters looked extremely gloomy on the 23rd 
of February, 1870, when the culprits were arraigned 
before Mr. Justice Brett at Newcastle. For once, in- 
deed, “‘the blue velvet bonnet and the waving white 
plumes ” were powerless to brighten the outlook. There 
was a verdict of guilty, as a matter of course; but, in 
consideration of a strong recommendation to mercy, the 
judge discharged all the prisoners save one. He lectured 
them severely on the consequences of their ‘foolish 
ignorance,” and administered to them an ominous 
caution as to the result of further misdeeds. As for 
Brown—the kindly but misguided chief of the raiders— 
he was consigned to the county prison for a nine months’ 
spell of hard labour. 

After this terrible reverse, all hope of victory was 


abandoned, and disasters succeeded each other with 
startling rapidity. The famous relics were offered for 
sale on the 7th of March, but there was an evident dis- 
inclination to accept their value at the Countess’s esti- 
mate. Several treasures were knocked down for a mere 
song ; and there seemed a likelihood that the most famous 
of them—a portrait of the Pretender by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller—would be degraded by a small price also. The 
bidding was started at £50, and showed signs of languish- 
ing before the amount had been quadrupled. This 
brought an indignant friend to the rescue. Mr. Stokoe, 
of Blaydon—who bad Jong been amongst the staunchest 
of the claimant’s supporters—announced his intention to 
give £1,000 for the picture, and, amid the titters of all 
present, it was handed over without more ado. Several 
other lots had to be sacrified, however, before the claims 
of the clergyman could be satisfied, and the much-lauded 
curiosities could be saved from ignominious dispersal 
amongst an unappreciative throng. 

Within a few hours of the termination of the sale, it 
was known that the Admiralty had won their action 
against her ladyship in the County Court at Shotley 
Bridge, and that she had been found in damages to the 
extent of £50. The intimation led to some slightly 
mysterious manceuvring. Being anxious to secure 
the amount of the judge’s award, and failing 
to get it from the Countess, Mr. Grey made an 
attempt to seize the surplus relics; but, seeing that they 
had already been “‘secured to other creditors,” he was 
compelled to take proceedings elsewhere. As the result 
of an investigation in the Moot Hall, Newcastle, the 
Sheriff of Northumberland assessed the losses incurred 
by the Admiralty at £500. When to this sum was added 
the cost of litigation, it will be seen that the outlook for 
the claimant was anything but cheerful. The authorities, 
indeed, were successful all along the line. They had 
restored the confidence of the tenantry by obtaining an 
injunction against the raiding of their assailant ; they had 
imprisoned her bailiffs, and dispersed her followers ; and 
on the 13th of June, to wind up the operations of the 
year, they succeeded in their actions against all the buyers 
at the Consett sales. 

Having now gained the upper hand, the Admiralty 
officials were not slow to utilise their advantage. 
Her ladyship was adjudicated a bankrupt on the 
24th of March, 1871, and the “recovered relics” 
were sold in Newcastle on the 17th of May. 
There was irreverent laughter at the appearance 
of the paintings, and there were many outspoken 
regrets at the bungling manner in which the furni- 
ture had been maltreated by inscriptions. According 
to the claimant, there was £200,000 worth of property in 
the rooms, and yet, as the result of a two days’ auction, 
the total proceeds only amounted to £275. This was 
another galling revelation for her deluded sympathisers, 
and one which fully justified the irritation and aggrava- 
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tion which all subsequent reference to the family trea- 
sures elicited. 

For more than a year the downcast lady remained in 
obscurity, and the Admiralty made no attempt to molest 
her. The forbearance would have continued, no doubt, 
if immunity from further attacks could have been 
assured This, however was impossible. The Countess 
possessed too restless a spirit to be easily subdued. The 
purchase of one of the estates by the late Mr. Joseph 
Laycock, in August, 1872, brought the intrepid 
“‘disturber” once more to the fore. Failing to pre- 
vent the change of owner, she gave shooting rights over 
the property to a number of silly persons in the vicinity 
of Newlands. They were hauled before the magistrates in 
due course, and though her ladyship—strikingly attired 
in a black velvet costume, with green tartan scarf—tried 
to overawe the Bench, she failed to save her victims from 
the consequence of their folly. Then came the boldest 
bid of all for a renewal of her waning popularity. An old 
man named Milburn—the occupant of a thatched cottage 
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and five acres of land near Grey Mare Hill—announced 
his intention to place the freehold at the disposal of the 
Countess, and her ‘* home-coming,” on the 30th of 
September, constituted another picturesque act in the 
local drama. In a carriage drawn by four horses, and with 
scarlet-coated postilions to add eclat to the display, the 
good lady arrived at this small estate, and formally took 
possession. She was this time arrayed in black and 
white satin, and above her cloak of ruddy wool was a 
dainty hat with yellow streamers. The curious scene was 
followed by speeches, and, in the course of the oratory, 
there were many extravagant assertions as to the 
benefit which the new owner’s sway would confer on 
the people of the district. There were distinct 
promises of pecuniary advantage for Brown, the bailiff ; 
while for the honest man who had voluntarily sur- 
rendered his holding, there was to be a ten-fold 
return. ‘As for you,” said the claimant, with a wave 
of her hand to the crowd of bystanders, ‘if ever I 
come to Dilston, I hope you will all know my door.” 
There was much cheering evoked by these promises; 


but when the sanguine Mr. Brown added, by way of 
supplement, that Lady Amelia meant to let the miners 
have all the pits for nothing, and so prevent upstarts 
degrading them to the level of donkeys, there was an 
outburst of enthusiasm that made the welkin ring 
again, 

Alas for human calculations! The Admiralty agents 
were alarmed by the threatened danger, and took 
effective steps to check the new-born zeal. Though it 
was known that her ladyship paid little heed to pro- 
cesses of the court, it was decided to try her with 
one more. A bankruptcy notice was promptly issued, 
and just as promptly ignored. This brought a writ 
for her arrest, and, after much dodging, the bailiffs 
managed to gain admission to her lodgings at Newlands 
on the 25th of November. Though the Countess was in 
bed, and professed to be ill, she was instantly conveyed 
to Newcastle Gaol. A month later, she was taken before 
Mr. Bradshaw, the judge of the County Court, and, de- 
clining to answer any questions as to her financial posi- 
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tion, was sent back to prison for contempt. Here she 
remained till July, 1873, befsare an order of release was 
granted. This clemency led to one more exhibition of 
obstinacy. She had been robbed, insulted, and degraded, 
and she declined to leave the gaol until her Majesty 
made restitution. Another resort to the old familiar 
tactics was thus necessitated. She had been carried from 
the castle, pushed off the highway, hustled from the 
peasant’s cot, and now she added still further to her ex- 
perience of ejectment by being forcibly shouldered 
through the portals of the borough Bastile. This, per- 
haps, was the most comical incident in her strangely 
eventful career, and it should have satisfied all reasonable 
people as to the craziness of the lady, and the hollowness 
of the cause on which she had so long appealed for sym- 
pathy. 

Though the health of the Countess was greatly im- 
paired, her spirit was unbroken, and many were her 
threats of vengeance. She went so far, indeed, as to 
make a raid on the Whittonstall estate in 1874, and was 
mulcted in heavy damages at an assize trial in 1875. A 
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year later, she was the heroine of an out-door encamp- 
ment at Blackbill. This was the result, she alleged, of a 
daring burglary at her residence, and the exposure and 
privation she then endured were the means of inducing 
kindly neighbours to take pity on her loneliness and desti- 
tution, Little more was heard of her till 1880, when an 
attack of bronchitis ended all her struggles, miseries, 
and aspirations. Weakened, no doubt, by a life of great 
hardship, she died somewhat unexpectedly at Shotley 
Bridge on the 26th of February, and found a grave 
within sight of the broad acres she had tried so zealously 
to win. Despite her foibles and follies, her delusions and 
deceptions, there are many who still think that the coffin 
bore a correct inscription, and that ‘‘ Amelia Mary Tudor 
Radcliffe” was, as she herself averred, entitled to rank 
as Countess of Derwentwater. The impression is not 
mine, and it was certainly not that of the Admiralty 
officials. After many inquiries in continental cities, 
they failed to clear up the doubts as to her origin ; but 
they satisfied themselves that her pedigree was illusory, 
and that there was not even a claim for compensation. 
The only well-authenticated fact about her is that she 
played a prominent part in Northern history for many 
years, and that she has left behind her a record of 
mystery, pertinacity, and unconquerable courage, that 
will be a source of wonder and perplexity for many 


generations. Witiram Lonestarr. 








The German DSword-Makers 
at Statley Bridge. 





HOTLEY BRIDGE, on the south bank 
of the Derwent, is said to have been 
founded by a German colony. ‘* At Shotley 

aad Bridge,” we read in Surtees’s History of 
Durham, ‘‘a colony of German sword-cutlers, who fled 
from their own country for the sake of religious liberty, 
established themselves about the reign of King William. 
These quiet settlers, who brought with them habits of 
industry, and moral and religious principle, easily 
mingled with the children of the dale, and forgot the 
language of their forefathers. Few of the original names 
are now left, but the trade is still carried on, and sword- 
blades and scymitars of excellent temper are manufac- 
tured for the London market. Above the door-way of 
two decent houses there are German inscriptions (copied 
also into divers huge family Bibles) attesting the cause 
which drove these emigrants from their ‘faderland’ to 
seek, on the green brink of the Derwent, protection under 
the equal law of that country which has ever proved an 
ark of refuge to the victims of religious or political per- 
secution.” 





In a foot-note the historian subjoins the following Ger- 
man names and dates, taken from the local registers, in 
proof of these interesting people being at Shotley as soon 
as the reign of William and Mary :—‘‘John, son of Henry 
Wofer, Shotley Bridge, baptized April, 1692. Adam, son 
of Adam and Mary Oley, baptized April 16, 1692. 
William Henkels and Ann Vooz, married Feb. 13, 1727. 
Hermon Moll, buried Dec. 6, 1716. John Moll, Jan. 
28, 1725-6. John Faws, May 9, 1721.” 


There is reason to believe, however, that Germans had 
settled in this part of the country long before the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Henzells, Tyttores, and Tyzacks, it is cer- 
tain, came over to England from Lorraine, as Protestant 
refugees, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that is, about 
1590. They were glassmakers to trade, and established 
themselves at Newcastle, where they wrought for some 
time, “‘at the Close-gate on the river Tyne”; but soon 
afterwards they removed to Worcestershire, where they 
founded a glass-house at a spot near Stourbridge, still 
known by the name of Hungry Hell. They were there 
under the direction of one of their number, who wrote his 
name Henzole, and who left descendants. Some of the 
party subsequently returned to the North, and took up 
their abode a little to the east of Newcastle, between 
Ouseburn and St. Lawrence, at a place called the Glass- 
Houses, under the patronage of Sir Robert Mansel, 
Knight, Vice-Admiral of England. 


The superiority of the Germans in the manufacturing 
of arms was matter of universal notoriety two hundred 
years ago. Smalcald, fifty miles south-east of Cassel, 
and the village of Stahlberg near it, had even then long 
been celebrated for the making and tempering of steel, 
the mines in the neighbcurhood furnishing plenty of ex- 
cellent iron ore, which, when converted into ware or 
weapons, was largely exported. Solingen, a small city 
in the Duchy of Berg, standing upon the Wiffer, which 
flows into the Rhine from the east about half-way 
between Dusseldorf and Cologne, was still more cele- 
brated for its fine elastic Damascene sword blades. 
Tradition has it that it was from Solingen that the 
Shotley colonists came. They brought with them the art 
of tempering steel, which was not known in England 
before their coming. 


The foreign sword cutlers, on arriving here, naturally 
wished to keep their secret to themselves, and therefore 
wanted a. remote place to carry on their trade. They 
sought for a locality suited to their purpose in several 
parts of England, in the first place near London; but, 
not succeeding to their mind, they made their way to the 
North, and explored the banks of the Tyne. Finally, 
they fixed on a sequestered spot on Derwentside, a 
couple of miles above Ebchester, where they found the 
water peculiarly soft. Indeed, it is said to be second to 
none in Europe for tempering steel, except that of the 
Tagus at Toledo, in Spain, where alone the descendants 
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of the German craftsmen deigned to acknowledge worthy 
rivals in their art. 

An old anvil, still standing to the stroke in 1841, when 
the Rev. John Ryan published his ‘‘ History of Shotley 
Spa,” was dated 1691; and that gentleman gives the 
following inscription, bearing the same date, as a curious 
village antiquity :— 


DES-HERREN-SEGEN-MACHET 
REICH-OHN-ALLE-SORG-WAN 
OV-ZVGLEICH-IN-DEINEM 
STAND-TREVW-VND-FLEISIG 
BIST-VND-DVEST-WAS-DIR 
BEFOHLEN-IST: 1691. 


A doggerel translation gives the sense of the inscription 
as follows :— 


The blessing of heaven gives wealth without care, 
Provided that you contribute your share ; 
Likewise be faithful, just, and true, 

And do what is commanded you. 


Mr. Ryan furnishes his readers, as we shall take the 
liberty of doing ours, with all that remained forty or fifty 
years ago of another inscription, on what seems to have 
been the oldest house in the village :— 


DEVTCHLAND 
VATTERLANDS 
DIE-STADT-GE 
HEER- BEHVT 
VND-EINGAN 





The meaning of the words left entire is that Germany 
was the native country of the builders, that they had left 
it to come to this place, and that they besought the Lord 
to guard them in all their outgoings and ingoings. The 
house, we are told, was mostly built of solid and massive 
oak wood, most likely got from the surrounding primeval 
forest. 

Another old house, near the river above the village, 
commonly called the ‘‘Old Forge,” now the property of 
Messrs. Annandale and Sons, paper manufacturers, was, 
according to its name, a German forge. The old deeds of 
the place, which go back to the beginning of Queen 
Anne’s reign, speak of it as then being an extensive manu- 
factory, including several messuages, tenements, water- 
courses, and dams, and having right to use many roads, 
no vestiges of which now remain. 

The principal German settlement would appear, from 
the balance of probabilities, to have been formed in Wil- 
liam III.’s reign; but there is conclusive evidence that 
there were Germans in the immediate neighbourhood at 
least sixty years earlier, for the first legible entry in 
the oldest Ebchester register is of the following tenor :— 
“‘Eleanor, the daughter of Matthias Wrightson Oley, 
baptised 1628.” Now the Oleys were one of the German 
families, and the last of them that continued to follow 
their original occupation. From other entries it would 
seem that these Oleys had either intermarried with the 
Wrightsons or were their particular friends, as each 
family had adopted the custom of giving their children 
the other’s original name, in addition to their surname. 
The Wrightsons, it appears, were an old family in Eb- 


chester. They had considerable property there; and at 
one time they held the church livings at both 
Ebchester and Medomsley. It is, therefore, safe to 
conclude that the Oleys were very respectable people, and 
that they had been settled at Shotley Bridge during the 
first decade of the seventeenth century, in the reign of 
James L., if not earlier. The probability is also in favour 
of their having been the founders of the village, which 
afterwards received an accession of German inhabitants 
in William ITII.’s time. 

We learn from Camden that the Charter of the Mines 
Royal was granted in 1565 to Humphries and Shute, 
who, at the head of twenty foreign labourers, had 
exclusive patents to dig and search for various metals, 
and to refine the same in England and Ireland; and 
that three years afterwards the charter was extended, 
when the Duke of Norfolk and others were added to 
the governors, and the whole was styled ‘‘The Society 
of the Mineral and Battery Works.” These foreigners, 
it is added, introduced into England the method of 
drawing out iron wires by mills, and not, as before, 
by human strength alone. It is possible that the first 
Oley was one of the ingenious artisans whom Humphries 
and Shute brought over; but there remains no proof 
of the fact. 

The Shotley sword-blades were decidedly the most 
valuable in the British market, and to the last main- 
tained the highest prices. Latterly, the makers did 
not manufacture their own iron, as had been done 
for some time after the commencement of the trade, 
but purchased the best Swedish iron from Danomora, 
in Smoland. Out of this they produced their steel 
and the best-tempered swords in Britain. There was 
one kind of weapon which, it is said, none in England 
but themselves could make to perfection. This was 
the hollow sword blade, which required peculiar skill. 
In the engraving and gilding department, however, 
they were frequently equalled, and sometimes excelled ; 
for they did not regard so much the polish as the 
temper of their swords, which were made for use and 
not for show, for the battle-field and not the drawing- 
room, for soldiers and not for courtiers. 

Situated thus, says Mr. Ryan, having abundance of 
employment and great remuneration, the Germans, and 
especially the Oleys, the principal proprietors, enjoyed a 
long-continued tide of prosperity. Their workmen had 
large wages, yet their own profits were very high; the 
demand for their articles was insatiable ; a journey once 
a year to London included the whole of their travelling 
expenses; and they, therefore, soon acquired consider- 
able property. When Mr. William Oley died in 
1808, nearly the whole of the village and the im- 
mediate adjoining fields and gardens were left to his 
sons, three naturally clever men, who had the means of 
making large fortunes, but who neglected the fair occa- 
sion. Competition in making swords increased; the 
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art of tempering was no longer a secret ; after the close 
of Napoleon’s warring age the demand, prices, and 
profits diminished; the business was altogether neg- 
lected ; intemperate habits soon alienated the property ; 
so that in 1841 but a small portion of the patrimonial 
inheritance remained in one branch of the family. 

Most of the old German families have become extinct, 
but some remain, beside the Oley family, and, in par- 
ticular, several families of the Molls, who now spell their 
name Mole. In 1834, Christopher Oley, sword -blade 
cutler, still retained the house in which his ancestor 
settled ; and in Whellan’s Directory for 1856 we find 
James Oley, auctioneer, and William Oley, cutler and 
whitesmith, both of Shotley Bridge. The manufacture of 
sword-blades, however, has been wholly given up, and 
Sheffield and Birmingham now supply the market. 

Thirty-five years ago, a gentleman living in Ebchester, 
named Cuthbert Surtees, had in his possession a curious 
cavalry sword, or sabre blade, which had been presented 
by one of the Oley family, many years before, to his 
father, and bore on the back the following sage and ap- 
propriate motto :— 


Draw me not without Reason ; 
Put me not up without Honour. 


The historic record would be incomplete without some 
reference to the employment the Oleys afforded to the 
skilled metal engravers of Newcastle, and more espe- 
cially to the great renovator of English wood engraving, 
during his apprenticeship to Ralph Beilby. Thomas 
Bewick was articled to Beilby on the 1st of October, 
1767. ~The first jobs I was put to,” he says, ‘‘ were— 
blocking out the wood about the lines on the diagrams 
(which my master finished) for the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ on 
which he was employed by Charles Hutton (afterwards 
Dr. Hutton), and etching sword-blades for William and 
Nicholas Oley, sword manufacturers, &c., at Shotley 
Bridge.” B. 








The Story of Marp Nicholson, 





I|N the year 1798 there dwelt in the hamlet of 
Stainton-le-Street, or Little Stainton, near 
Sedgefield, a respectable family bearing the 
name of Atkinson. Mary Nicholson, a young woman of 
staid demeanour, occupied the position of general servant. 
Probably in consequence of petty spite rather than from 
the influence of any impetuous passion, such as jealousy 
or vengeance, this young woman, having to prepare the 
family dinner, availed herself of the opportunity to per- 
petrate a crime which narrowly missed becoming an 
almost unparalleled tragedy. Having procured arsenic, 
which at that day could be obtained from any chemist, 
and sometimes even from grocers in country places, 
by alleging it to be required for sheep-washing, she 
mixed the deadly ingredient in some pudding-meat. 








Of the meal thus charged with poison five persons partook. 
Four out of the five were brought to the point of death by 
the acrid mineral ; but the fifth, Mrs. Atkinson, the mother 
of the household, perished. 

No detailed record of evidence either at the inquest or 
at the trial has been preserved, and it is, therefore, 
impossible to say whether in the death of this particular 
victim Mary Nicholson had obtained the object of her 
malice. At the coroner’s inquest a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful 
Murder” was returned, and at the Summer Assizes for 
Durham the prisoner was tried for the capital offence 
before Mr. Justice Le Blanc. The verdict was against 
her, but a point of law raised in her favour was reserved 
for the consideration of the twelve judges. Pending their 
decision, she was sent back to Durham Gaol, then situated 
at the northern extremity of Elvet Bridge. While thus 
awaiting her fate, she behaved herself in the most 
exemplary manner, winning the sympathy and confidence 
of the gaoler and his family. She cheerfully lent her 
services in the domestic circle, and her help was accepted 
without misgiving, notwithstanding the terrible shadow 
that was resting upon her character and her prospects. 
After a time both she herself and her custodians grew so 
accustomed to the modification of prison discipline in her 
case that she was freely sent to and fro on errands into 
the city. During her frequent visits to various shops on 
business connected with the household of the gaoler, she 
conversed as frankly and as much at her ease as though 
she had been in reality the gaoler’s servant, and nota 
convicted though unsentenced murderess. Indeed, it is a 
tradition that she made many friends in the course of 
these visits; at all events there was no restraint or watch 
on her movements. Nothing at all suggestive of a pur- 
pose or even desire of escape ever occurred in her conduct. 
The months rolled away, and when summer once more 
gladdened the earth it must have brought keen anxieties 
to the mind of this half-freed captive. Onthe 22nd July, 
the Assizes were commenced in Durham, and the first 
criminal business concerned the convicted poisoner. She 
was placed in the dock, and the presiding judge, having 
explained the point raised in her behalf, and announced 
that the court above had decided against her, then 
sentenced her to death by hanging. Short respite was 
afforded to the hapless wretch that she might prepare for 
the dreadful issue. The following Saturday was ap- 
pointed for the execution, and, according to one account, 
it was arranged that the dread sentence of the law should 
be carried out on Framwellgate Moor, a short distance 
northward from the city of Durham. 

On the day of execution Mary Nicholson was conveyed 
in a cart to the gallows, and a large number of people 
congregated to witness the fulfilment of the law. Near 
to the scaffold were gathered many of her relatives, as 
well as not a few who had become acquainted with her 
during the period of her comparative liberty in the city. 
All things being in readiness, the plank on which she 
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stood was removed, and the culprit was launched, as 
was thought, into eternity. But the rope broke, where- 
upon there arose a frightful confusion and a wailing cry 
amongst the spectators. The poor wretch was raised 
from the ground in a state of insensibility ; but in a short 
time, through the assiduous care of her friends, she was 
sufficiently restored to open her eyes, and ultimately to 
converse with them as she cowered at the foot of the fatal 
platform, not knowing what next might befall her in this 
protracted and broken tragedy. Meanwhile, messengers 
were despatched to the city for another and stronger rope. 
It seemed to be thought by many on the ground that she 
had paid the penalty of her crime and could not be 
legally subjected to a renewal of the dreadful suffering ; 
but the inexorable law had sentenced her to be hanged by 
the neck until she was dead, and here was she alive at the 
foot of the gallows—alive yet half-dead with fright and 
grief. About an hour elapsed before a messenger re- 
turned with the required cord, or at least before the 
gallows was adjusted for a second experiment. At last 
the signal was given, and the twice reprieved prisoner 
was seen struggling in the agonies of strangulation. The 
excited multitude broke fcrth into sobs, wailing, and 
yelling, so intense and yet so mixed was the feeling 
occasioned by the bungled tragedy. And many a winter’s 
night has the story of the poor woman been told in the 
villages and scattered farmsteads of Durham—the story 
of the murderess who was allowed to go and come while 
under sentence of death, who surrendered to the judg- 
ment of the court, who was led forth to execution only to 
be again reprieved by a strange accident, and who at last 
died the shameful death that law deals out for murder. 








irs, Arkwright tn the Horth. 





RS. ARKWRIGHT, the daughter of Stephen 
Kemble, manager of the Durham Company, 
was one of the greatest singers that ever 

enchanted mankind. She was an actress for a short time, 





but, of course, after marrying into the wealthy family of 
Arkwright, she left the. stage. Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
writes thus regarding her in her “‘ Reminiscences ” :— 


It was in the midst of a life full of all the most coveted 
elements of worldly enjoyments, and when she was still 
beautiful and charming, though no longer young, that I 
first knew her. Her face and voice were heavenly sweet 
and verv sad. I do not know why she made so 
profoundly melancholy an impression upon me, bnt 
she constantly suggested to me the one drop of 
live water in the middle of a globe of ice. The 
loss of her favourite son affected her with irrecoverable 
sorrow, and she passed a great portion of the last years of 
her life at a place called Cullercoats, a little “poe 
village on the north coast, to which, when a girl, she us 
to accompany her father and mother for rest and refresh- 
ment, when the hard life, from which her marri 
released her, allowed them a few days’ respite by t 
rocks and sands and breakers of the Northumberland 
shore. The Duke of Devonshire, whose infirmity of deaf- 
ness did not interfere with his enjoyment of music, was 


an enthusiastic admirer of Mrs. Arkwright, and her con- 
stant and affectionate friend. His attachment to her 
induced him, towards the end of his life, to take a resi- 
dence in the poor little village of Cullercoats, whither 
she loved to resort, and where she died. possess 
a@ copy of a beautiful drawing of a head of 
Mrs. Arkwright, given to me by the duke, for whom the 
original was executed. It is only a head, with the eyes 
raised to heaven, and the lips parted as in the act of 
singing ; and the angelic sweetness of the countenance 
may perhaps suggest, to those who never heard her, the 
voice that seemed like that face turned to sound. 


Sir Walter Scott also was a great admirer of Mrs. 
Arkwright, and it was after listening to one of her songs 
that he first perceived the decay of his great intellect. 
Mrs. Arkwright had sung Cleveland’s ‘‘ Farewell” from 
the “Pirate,” which she had set to music. “Capital 
words,” said Sir Walter: ‘‘ whose are they? Byron’s, I 
suppose?” Mr. Lockhart told him they were his own. 
He seemed pleased at first, but said next minute, ‘* You 
have distressed me; if memory goes, all is up with me. 
That was my strong point.” Niget, York. 
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Sotiunie Arastrong. 





aR. PENNANT, contemplating in his day 
the improved condition of the Borders, 
says :—‘‘ What pleasing times to those that 

= may be brought in contrast, when every 
house was made defensible, and each owner garrisoned 
against his neighbour; when revenge at one time dictated 
an inroad, and necessity at another; when the mistress 
of a castle has presented her sons with their spurs to 
remind them that her larder was empty, and that by a 
foray they must supply it at the expense of the 
Borderers; when every evening the sheep were taken 
from the hills, and the cattle from their pasture, to be 
secured, in the lower floor, from robbers prowling like 
wolves for prey ; and the disappointed thief found all in 
safety from the fears of the cautious owner.” The 
following lines from an old ballad give a true picture of 
the times :— 


Then Johnnie Armstrong to Willie ’gan say, 
“Billie, a-riding then will we ; 
England and us have been long at feud, 
erhaps we may hit on some bootie.” 





Then they’re come on to Hutton Ha’, 
They ride that proper place about ; 

But the laird he was the wiser man, 
For he had left na geir without. 


When James V. of Scotland, in 1529, made his famous 
expedition to the Borders, in order to repress and punish 
the marauding Borderers, Cockburn, of Henderland, and 
Scott, of Tushielaw, two notorious offenders, were ar- 
rested, and hanged before the gates of their own castles. 
But, from Dr. Taylor’s History, we find that the fate of 
Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie, near Langholm, pro- 
duced a deeper impression of terror, not unmingled with 
commiseration. This noted freebooter, who levied black- 
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mail from the inhabitants of an extensive district, and is 
said to have spread the terror of his name almost as far 
as Newcastle, was withal generally popular through out 
the Western Marches, both on account of his high courage 
and the generous qualities which he exhibited. On learn- 
ing the approach of the royal cavalcade, Johnnie deter- 
mined to present himself before James. Accompanied 
by forty-eight of his followers (Sir Walter Scott says 
thirty-six), richly arrayed in all the pomp of Border 
chivalry, the dauntless but unfortunate freebooter 
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proffered his submission, and entreated the royal grace for 
himself and his men. But Johnnie had miscalculated the 
effect likely to be produced by this imposing appearance, 
for James sternly refused to listen either to his excuses or 
offers of service. *‘ When the king,” says Pitscottie, “‘saw 
him and his men, so gorgeous in their apparel, and so 
many braw men under one tyrant’s command, he turned 
about his face, and said, ‘What wants you knave that a 
king should have? and ordered him and his followers to 
instant execution. But John Armstrong,” continues the 
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chronicler, “‘ perceiving that the king kindled in fury 
against him, made great offers to the king: that 
he should sustain himself with forty gentlemen, 
ever ready at his service, on their own cost, with- 
out wronging any Scottishman, as, indeed, had never 
been his practice. Secondly, that there was not a subject 
in England, duke, earl, or baron, but within acertain day 
he should bring him to his majesty, either alive or dead.” 
All was unavailing ; James would listen to no offer, how- 
ever great. At length, seeing no hope of favour, Johnnie 
said, very proudly, “It is folly to seek grace at a grace- 
less face; but, had I known this, I should have lived upon 
the Borders, in despite of King Harry and you both ; for 
I know King Harry would down-weigh my best horse 
with gold to know that I was condemned to die this 
day.” Johnnie and all his retinue were accordingly 
hanged on the trees of a little grove, at a place called 
Carlinrig Chapel, about ten miles above Hawick, and 
were buried in a deserted churchyard, where their graves 
are still shown. The country people in the higher parts 
of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, and the adjacent districts, 
who held the memory of Johnnie Armstrong and his 
followers in very high respect, believed that to manifest 
the injustice of their execution the trees immediately 
withered away. 

It was the story thus related by an esteemed con- 
tributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle that Mr. 
H. H. Emmerson, the well-known artist, took for the 
subject of one of the finest pictures he has ever painted. 
Our best thanks are due to Mr. Emmerson for granting 
us permission to make a drawing from his great work. 
The picture was shown at the annual exhibition of the 
Bewick Club in 1886, and there attracted equal notice 
and admiration. Johnnie Armstrong is seen bidding 
farewell to his wife just before setting out on his ill- 
starred journey. The freebooter, seated upon a noble 
white charger, is dressed in all his bravery, while his wife 
is pressing his left hand to her heart. Johnnie’s son, 
sitting upon the stone step, is keenly examining the hilt 
of a claymore; near him is a lady with a tray, ready to 
hand Johnnie his stirrup cup. Behind the central figure 
is an interesting couple, and from the tenderness 
expressed in their parting, it may be concluded that 
they are lovers. In close proximity is an aged piper, 
whose jovial expression is in strong contrast to the 
sad countenances of many of the party. It is well- 
known that this is a portrait of the artist himself, and a 
most excellent one it is. The bugler, the lovers, the 
couple peering out of the window, as well as Johnnie, are 
also portraits. The architecture of Gilnockie Tower is 
faithfully reproduced in the picture. In later years 
some portions of the tower have been built up ; but the 
artist, in company with Lady Armstrong, paid a special 
visit to Gilnockie, and made sketches of the original 
portions of the building. Traces still remain of the 


rope moulding over the door to the right, and of the 


stone forming the keystone of the arch. Upon this was 
cut the arms or crest of the Armstrong clan, from which 
the present Lord Armstrong is lineally descended. 
Gilnockie Tower is situated near to Langholm, a small 
town in Dumfriesshire. Like many Border fortresses, it 
was erected close to a ravine, as a protection against 
assault from that direction, Below runs the river Esk, 
peaceful enough in summer time, but a brawling, rushing 
torrent during other seasons. Our view of the tower is a 
fac-simile of the engraving in the ‘‘ Border Antiquities.” 








Che Narth-Countryp Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe. 


JOHNNIE ARMSTRONG’S LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 


HERE are two distinct ballads relating the 
| tradition of Johnnie Armstrong. One was 
first published by Allan Ramsay in his 
: **Evergreen” (vol. ii., page 190). Ramsay 
says he copied it from the mouth of a gentleman named 
Armstrong, who was in the sixth generation from the 
famous Johnnie. The reciter assured him “that it was 
ever esteemed the genuine ballad, the common one false.” 
On the other hand, William Motherwell states ‘‘ that the 
common ballad mentioned by Ramsay is the one which is 
in the mouths of the people.” Ramsay’s set he had never 
heard sung or recited, but the other frequently. Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell calls the latter ‘‘an English song and of a 
Westmoreland man.” The words are in ‘‘ Wit Restored,” 
1658, and in ‘Wit and Drollery, Jovial Poems,” 1682, 
and are called ‘‘A Northern Ballet,” and in the London 
“Collection of Old Ballads,” as ‘‘Johney Armstrong’s 
Last Good-Night.” The latter collection also includes 
another ballad on the subject of Armstrong, entitled 
** Armstrong and Musgrave’s Contention.” In the old 
broadsides the title of this ballad runs thus: “‘ Johnny 
Armstrong’s Last Good-Night, showing how John Arm- 
strong, with his eight-score men, fought a bloody battle 
with the Scotch King at Edenborough.” It is said to 
have been sung to the “pretty Northern tune of ‘ Fare 
thou well, bonny Gilt Knock Hall’”—an edition still 
followed in the stall copies of the ballad. As the title: 
line of the tune agrees with the first line of one of Ram- 
say’s verses, we may fairly presume that both ballads 
were sung to one melody. ‘John Armistrangis’ Dance” 
is mentioned in “The Complaynt of Scotland” as a 
popular tune of the time. In Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Com- 
pleat Angler” Johnny Armstrong is one of the songs 
named by the milkmaid as of those she was competent to: 
sing if desired ; and Oliver Goldsmith, in his third Essay, 
says—‘‘The music of the finest singer is dissonance to- 
what I felt when our old dairymaid sung me into tears. 
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with ‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night,’ or ‘The 
Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’ ” 
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his hall. 


ay | horses and harness for them all, 
ly steeds that be milk-white, 
With t eir quoter belts about their necks, 
With hats and feathers all alike. 


The king he writes a loving letter, 
And with his own hand so tenderly, 
And hath sent it unto Johnny Armstrong, 
To come and speak with him speedily. 
When John he look’d this letter upon, 
He look’d as blyth as a bird in a tree ; 
‘* T was never before a a kin in my life, 
My father, my grandfather, nor none of us three.” 


** But, seeing we must go before the king, 
Lord, we will go most gallantly ; 

Ye shail every one have a velvet coat, 
Laid down with golden laces three. » 


** And every one shall have a scarlet coat, 
Laid down with silver laces five, 

With your golden belts about your snecks, 
With hats and feathers all alike.” 


But when Johnny went from Giltknock-Hall, 
The wind it blew hard and full fast it did rain ; 
** Now fare thee well, thou Giltknock-Hall, 
I ‘ear I shall never see thee again.” 


Now Johnny he is to Edenborough gone, 
With his eight-score men so gallantly, 
And every one of them on a milk-white steed [knee. 


With their bucklers and swords hanging to their 


But when John came the king before 

With his eight-score men so gallant so see, 
The king he moved his bonnet to him ; 

He thought he had been a king as well as he. 


**O pardon, pardon, my sovereign liege, 
Pardon for my eight-score men and me ; 

For my name it is Johnny Armstrong, 
And subject of yours, my liege,” said he. 


** Away with thee, thou false traitor ; 
No pardon will I grant to thee, 
But to-morrow morning by eight of the clock 
I will hang up thy eight-score men and thee.” 


Then Johnny look’d over his left nee, 
And to his merry men thus said he : 

‘* Thave asked grace of a graceless face, 
No pardon there is for you and me.’ 


Then John pull’d out his good broad sword 
That was made of the mettle so free. 

Had not the king moved his foot as he did, 
John had taken his head from his fair body. 


** Come, follow me, my merry men all ; 
We will scorn one foot for to flee ; ; 

It shall never be said we were hanged like dogs, 
We will fight it out most sonntall.” 


Then they fought on like champions bold, 

For their hearts were sturdy, stout, and am 
Till they had killed all the king’ 's good guard 

There were none left alive but one, two, or three. 


But then rose up all Edenborough, 
They rose up by thousands three ; 

A cowardly Scot came John behind 
And run him through the fair body. 


Said John: “* Fight on, my merry men all ; 
I am little wounded, but am not slain. 

I will lay me down and bleed a-while, 
Then [ll rise and fight again.” 


Then they fought on like madmen all, 
Till many a man lay dead on the plain, 

For they were resolved before they would yield, 
That every man would there be slain. 


So there they fought courageously, 
*Till most of them lay there poms and slain ; 
But little Musgrave, that was his foot- -page, 
With his bonny grissel got away unta’en. 


But when he came to Giltknock-Hall, 
The lady spied him presently. 

** What news, what news, thou little foot-page, 
What news from thy master and his company ?” 


- A news is bad, lady,” he said, 
hich I do bring, as you may see; 
My ae Jobnny Armstrong, is slain, 
And all his gallant company.” 
* Yet a art welcome home, my bonnie 
Full oft hast thou been fed with corn an ~y 
But now thou shalt be fed with bread and wine, | 
And thy sides shall be spurr’d no more, I say.” 
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O then bespoke his little son, 
As he sat on his nurse’s knee: 
“* Tf ever I live to be a man, 
My father’s death reveng’d shall be.” 








Soseph Richardson, Bramatist 





{ 





of respectable parents, in the year 1757. 
After receiving a sound elementary edu- 
cation at the Grammar School in his native town, 
he was entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in his seventeenth year. Dr. Ferris, afterwards Dean 
of Bath, and Dr. Pearce, Dean of Ely, were his 
tutors at the University; and under the superinten- 
dence of those two excellent scholars, he acquired sound 
learning and a correct taste. He distinguished him- 
self at college by the elegance, beauty, and vigour 
of his compositions, both in prose and verse; but 
it was observed of him that the love of the Muses, 
which seems to have taken possession of his mind very 
early in life, often interfered with the laborious duties of 
his studies. He entered himself a student of the Middle 
Temple in 1779, and was called to the bar in 1784 ; but 
literary pursuits and political connections took up too 
much of his time to admit of his pursuing, with sufficient 
diligence, the study of the law; otherwise it was highly 
probable that he would have become a distinguished 
ornament of the bar, and have obtained the dignity 
of a judge. He threw himself heartily into the 
political arena, and wrote a number of “ Political 
Eclogues,” in the Tory interest, of which there was 
more than one edition publisbed. He likewise printed 
**Probationary Odes for the Laureateship,” which were 


fr OSEPH RICHARDSON was born at Hexham, 


cuttingly satirical on the poetasters of the day. He 
wrote also a comedy styled ‘‘The Fugitives,” which was 
held to be highly creditable to his dramatic genius, and 
was honoured with a considerable share of applause, “‘ the 
dialogue being peculiarly neat, spirited, elegant, and 
classical, and the whole manifesting so much power of 
sentiment, wit, and humour that the play-going public 
much regretted that he never resumed his dramatic 
studies after this successful trial of his powers.” His 
masterpiece, however, was the “‘ Rolliad,” a satirical poem 
which took the public by storm, and ran through 
several editions in a very short time. It 
is written in the same metre as Pope’s ‘‘ Dunciad,” 
and Churchill’s ‘‘Rosciad,” and is equally full of 
allusions, now rather obscure, to distinguished personages 
of the day. We may quote, as a specimen, the following 
quatrain, relative to a scandal circulated about Mr. Pitt. 
The satirist tells us :-— 


How cs Pitt wander’d darkling o’er the plain, 
His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s champagne, 
A rustic’s hand, but righteous Fate withstood, 
Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood ! 


The truth of this matter was that Mr. Pitt’s postilions 
missed the road when one night returning from Croydon, 
‘* Bacchi plenus,” and alighted to ask the way. Having 
also knocked at the door of a farm-house near Wands- 
worth to obtain information, they were answered 
by a shot which the owner fired, supposing them to be 
housebreakers. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘ His- 
torical Memoirs,” gives a distorted version of the inci- 
dent. Herepresents Mr. Pitt as endeavouring to defraud 
a turnpike-keeper in a drunken frolic, and having been 
tired at while making his escape. Sir Richard Hill, 
**a gentleman of known piety, frequent in citation of the 
Holy Scriptures, and brother of the pious and benevolent 
Rowland Hill,” having quoted, as apposite to ‘the at- 
tempt in 1784 of the Opposition majority in the House 
of Commons to upset the Pitt Ministry, a bur- 
lesque address of Parliament, and the answer of 
Charles II., written by the celebrated and __profli- 
gate Earl of Rochester, he was duly castigated with the 
lash of the satirist, when enumerating the more 
or less flagrant sins committed in the House. Mr. 
Richardson was nominated to Parliament in 1784 by 
Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, as member for New- 
port, near Launceston, one of his Grace’s small, decayed, 
rotten boroughs ; but he did not make any distinguished 
figure asa senator. Neither did his earnings as a barris- 
ter bring him in a competent revenue. He held a dis- 
tinguished place, however, in the duke’s circle of friends; 
and that nobleman advanced him, on loan, the sum of 
£2,000, to enable him to become proprietor of a fourth 
part of Drury Lane Theatre. But this speculation 
proved very unsuccessful, eventuating in the ruin of 
Richardson and his family. On the 8th of June, 
1803, he was suddenly taken ill, at the Wheatsheaf 
Inn, near the Virginia Water in Windsor Park; and, 
although medical assistance was soon procured, it proved 
to be in vain, for he expired in the afternoon of the next 
day, aged forty-six, leaving, as his obituary notice pur- 
ported, “‘an amiable widow and four charming daughters 
to lament the loss of an affectionate and enlightened pro- 
tector.” Mr. Richardson was interred in Egham Church- 
yard. 








Hing Arthur on the Derwent, 





HAT mysterious personage, King Arthur, 
whom some would resolve altogether into a 
myth, and identify with either the Sun or the 

Polar Star, or the owner of the waggon of Arcturus, and 

who has furnished more excellent good matter for 

romance writers, both ancient and modern, than any 
other hero, save Hercules or Charlemagne, is said to be 
lying in a trance with his gallant knights and their 
steeds, on the banks of the river Derwent. The precise 
locality is a certain deep cavern, inaccessible to common 
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mortals, about half-way between Allansford and Mug- 
gleswick, under a tongue of elevated woodland called 
the Sneep, round which the river, in other parts of its 
course generally impetuous, patiently and beautifully 
describes the form of a horse shoe. 

There are few prettier scenes in the North of England 
than the Derwent, as seen from the edge of the wood on 
the south bank, a mile or so above the spot where the 
united Hisehope and Horsleyhope Burns fall into the 
river. Near the confluence of these burns, hidden from 
the hasty wayfarer on the high road by umbrageous 
thickets, are the remains of an ancient British road, still 
probably in much the same state as it was when King 
Arthur ruled the land, and when he himself, with the 
Knights of the Round Table in his train, travelled along 
it to or from Merry Carlisle, or to or from Penrith, where 
the Round Table stood. On the banks of the Hisehope 
Burn, in the township of Healeyfield and parish of Lan- 
chester, are the scanty remains of a nameless town and 
graveyard, likewise buried among the woods. The large 
squared stones have been mostly carried off for building 
purposes by the neighbouring farmers and others; but 
enough are left to indicate that it has once been a place 
of some consequence. Close at hand is the site of Stir- 
ling’s Bridge, where, according to local tradition, a brave 
warrior of that name defended the passage across the 
river, single-handed, against a whole troop. The bridge, 
it is said, consisted of two felled trees laid close together, 
and the river, being much flooded, was not fordable at 
the time. Stirling managed to break down the bridge 
by chopping through or dislodging the trees. But the 
enemy at length got across at Allansford, and took the 
hero in rear. Seeing this, he leaped into the river and 
was drowned. The marauders, whoever they were, then 
burned all the houses in the neighbourhood, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants. How much truth there may be 
in this tale we know not, but the whole vicinity literally 
teems with historic or mythic associations. At Carr’s 
Bridge, for instance, the Derwent is said to have run red 
with blood on the day the last Earl of Derwentwater was 
xecuted. In Muggleswick Churchyard lies interred a 
person of gigantic stature, a great hunter in his days, 
whose limbs were so enormous that tradition says a 
favourite hound littered in his wooden shoe. Muggles- 
wick Castle dates only from the thirteenth century ; but 
the village, the paternal home of John Graham Lough, 
the sculptor, must, from its situation, have been in ex- 
istence long before that. It was a favourite resort of the 
bishops and priors of Durham, and other clerical dignita- 
ries, in the pre-Reformation times, and also a noted har- 
bourage for mosstroopers, few of whom scrupled to commit 
depredations on their Weardale neighbours on the one 
side, or their Tynedale neighbours on the other, as well 
as, when occasion served, on the Scots. 

Were it not that we must not quite lose sight of King 
Arthur, we might fill pages with scraps of interesting 


local gossip about the olden times on Derwentside. Not 
to speak of Blanchland, Wallis’s ‘‘Happy Village,” we 
might linger for a good while in such localities as Ed- 
mundbyres and Eddy’s Bridge, the names of which 
preserve the memory, if nothing more, of that Saxon 
King Edmund who defeated and killed the last native 
king of Cumberland; Ebchester, or Ebba’s camp, the 
Derwentis or Vindomora of the Romans, where the old 
Roman Road or Watling Street is still plainly to be seen; 
Newlands, which has a more modern interest, owing to 
John Wesley having preached there several times, in a 
large barn, to the pitmen and others, and also to its 
having been the residence for a time of the self-styled 
Countess of Derwentwater, one of the most singular 
*‘claimants” on record. The founder of the Society of 
Friends, George Fox, had several great meetings on 
Derwentside. Here, on one of his visits, ‘“‘he was ac- 
costed by an ancient woman, with a message of love from 
her husband, whom George, it seems, had formerly dis- 
tinguished by the name of ‘the tall white old man.’ He 
was now in the hundred and twenty-second year of his 
age, she said, and would have come to the meeting, had 
not his horses been engaged. He lived several years,” we 
are told, “‘after this time” (1663). 

It must have been when riding from Carlisle, with his 
“knights stout and gay,” “‘down a grene gate,” such as 
that along the south bank of the Derwent undoubtedly 
was in the sixth century of our era, that King Arthur first 
saw the Sneep—the romantic locality where he was fated 
to lie enchanted for so many hundred years. In brief 
intervals of peace, it was his favourite pastime ‘to hunt 
the deer, the wild boar, and the fox,” in different parts of 
his dominions ; and this district then had running at large 
in it, as the old metrical romance tells us— 


Plenty of deer and wild swine, 
Foxes and other ravine. 


No other region in Britain contains so many localities 
with Arthurian names or traditions attached to them as 
the North of England and South of Scotland ; and it was 
in this quarter that Arthur gained the first and most 
brilliant of his victories over the Saxons, whom he de- 
feated so sorely in several battles that they were obliged 
to take refuge fora time on thesea. Here also it was 
that he met and repelled the Picts and Scots, who, fierce 
barbarians as they were, were fain to become his vassals 
and tributaries, so terrible did he make his name seem to 
the furthermost parts of Ireland, Iceland, Norway, Mus- 
covy, and Gaul. His less fortunate career in the South, 
in the latter part of his reign, must have graved more 
deeply on his heart the love he had for the North; and 
after he had fought the last of his fields, on the banks of 
the Cornish river Camlan, against his rebel nephew, 
Modred, and been “mortally wounded so that he died,” 
and had been buried by the monks at Glastonbury, *‘in 
the ile of Aveloyne,” his remains were spirited away (no 
great marvel in those days of miracles) to a locality which 
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the hero himself would have been very likely to choose, 
had it been in his option. The feat was performed, so 
runs the tale, by the deceased king’s half-sister, Margre 
la Faye, the Morgiana Fata of the Italians, who is de- 
scribed in our old prose romance as having rough, yellow, 
wrinkled cheeks, a covered neck, her black chin muffled 
up with white veils, her forehead enfolded in silk, show- 
ing only the black brows, eyes, nose, and lips, ‘‘soure to 
see, and oilily bleared.” This dame carried Arthur off, 
not really dead, but only in a swoon, to be healed of his 
wounds in fairyland, which feat of leech-craft having 
been duly performed, the British hero was laid asleep, 
with the flower of his chivalry around him, ina subter- 
ranean hall, till the time should arrive for him to re- 
appear in our upper world to avenge his countrymen and 
reinstate them in the sovereignty of Britain. 

The hero, so runs the legend, lies on a couch formed of 
“‘many sorts and manners of good herbs and flowers, 
which send out a delicate odour like the purest balsam.” 
His terrible sword, Excalibur, is hung up in its sheath 
close beside him, and near it a huge brazen trumpet. 
His horsemen and their horses, all equipped and ready to 
march, lie entranced on the floor of the hall. When the 
appointed hour comes, they will start to their feet and 
follow their old leader. 


Enchantment its hold must forego, 
Could any strong arm draw the sword, 
The trumpet could any man blow, 
That hang at the feet of their lord. 


Various localities are assigned as the scene of this pre- 
ternatural slumber of ages, the Sneep being only one of 
them. Another is Sewingshields, on the line of the 
Roman Wall; a third that part of Saddleback called 
Threlkeld Fell, the gloomy mountain of dark dun rocks 
that shuts up the view of ‘“‘ the sweet spreading vale of St. 
John,” in the Lake District; a fourth, Eildon Hills in 
Roxburghshire, the Roman Trimontium. 








The Streets of Newcastle, 


Sandgate, 





Sandgate—has traditions and mysteries of 
its own; and though the march of Corpo- 
rate improvement has shorn it somewhat 
of its former distinctive features, it has a history worth 
recalling. Its name implies that the Sand Gate of the 
town wall was built upon the sand on the side of the 
river. The fortification was exceedingly strong and lofty 
in its day. Of the date of its original erection we have 
no certain record; but, according to the Cottonian MSS. 
and Leland, the town wall was begun to be built in 
earnest in the time of Eward I., ‘‘ the Scottes to gayn- 
stande,” and in the time of Edward III. “the whole 





town was encompassed with a very strong wall”; so 
much so that, according to Leland, “the strength and 
magnificens of the waulling of this town far passeth al 
the waulles of the cities of England, and most of the 
townes of Europe.” (‘‘Itinerary.”) The Sand Gate seems 
to have been rebuilt, or materially strengthened, at a later 
period. Like its fellows, however, it was at length found 
to be in the way; the common road to Shields was 
rendered dangerous to pedestrians; and, accordingly, in 
1778 the old landmark was removed from its place. 

The original name of the Gate was Habkyn Tower, and 
it marked the eastern boundary of the fortifications of the 
town. Its site can be easily fixed, standing, as it did, 
where the old Quayside joins the Milk Market. Thence 
the town wall ran westward to the Guildhall. An 
unsavoury midden was the neighbour of the gate, for 
into it the whole refuse of the town had to be emptied. 
West of this stood the Folly, which was built towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, in order that water 
might by its agency be drawn from the river. The idea 
of pumping up sewage, and selling it as a beverage, was 
considered a dangerous joke, even in those pre-sanitary 
times. The experiment turned out a failure—hence 
the uncomplimentary name of the structure. It will 
be seen from this that Sandgate, the street, was be- 
yond Sand Gate, the fortification, and therefore without 
the town wall. All along its character as a street was 
the same; it was narrow; it was crowded; it was 
dirty; and its numerous lanes, or chares, were ill- 
paved and noisome in the extreme. Not without 
reason was it regarded by our fathers as the Wapping 
of Newcastle. There were to be found at home the 
hardy keelmen, whose work was in the coal lighters, 
and who were emphatically a class by themselves. 
They worked like horses; and sometimes, it is to be 
feared, they spent their hard-won earnings like donkeys 
—begging these much-abused quadrupeds pardon for 
the comparison. 

There was always an element of disorder in Sand- 
gate. So far back as the year 1633, we find the 
apprentices of the neighbourhood engaged in a riot 
here. They had taken umbrage at a new lime-kiln 
and ballast-heap which had just been put down in 
their neighbourhood. But, a few years later, a much 
worse mishap befel Sandgate and its suburbs, It 
was set on fire, to the number of about one 
hundred houses, by order of the Marquis of 
Newcastle, governor at that time of the town. 
King Charles I. and the Parliament were then 
at variance. The Scottish Covenanters, alarmed at the 
success of the Royal arms, crossed the Tweed at Berwick 
with eighteen hundred foot and three thousand five 
hundred horse, under the command of Lesley, Earl of 
Leven. The Cavaliers, under Sir Thomas Gienham, 
retreated from Alnwick to Newcastle. This was in 
January, 1644. In the next month, the Marquis of 
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Newcastle was summoned to surrender. He would do 
no such thing. For the better defence of the town, he 
burnt down Sandgate; he would have fired the coal 
mines also, but the Earl of Leven prevented him. The 
Scots in vain attempted to capture the town. They 
advanced, therefore, with fifteen thousand men on Sun- 
derland, whilst the Marquis, with a force of fourteen 
thousand men, proceeded to Durham. 





We must not here go at length into the circumstances 
attending this attack on Newcastle. The town, as we 
have seen, was first threatened by way of Sandgate, and 
that early in the year. To follow the Scots army to the 
siege of York, to Marston Moor, and to return with them 
northward again to join the Earl of Calendar’s reserved 
force of ten thousand men, would be to wander somewhat 
too far afield. Suffice it, that in August, 1644, Newcastle 
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was closely invested. Lord Leven had his head-quarters 
at Elswick ; Lord Calendar, from Gateshead, threatened 
the Quayside. Sandgate was thus troubled again. Five 
batteries were erected along the bank-head opposite the 
town, and a bridge of keels was constructed, protected by 
Lord Kenmure’s regiment. Two redoubts were erected, 
and three floating keels were strongly moored. Having 
constructed this convenient passage, Lord Calendar 
marched several regiments across the river, and employed 
them in erecting batteries in Sandgate. The conflict was 
brisk in this district then. For ‘‘ the besiegers also sum- 
moned 3,000 countrymen, with spades and mattocks, to 
assist in carrying on the works against the town. In the 
meantime, the garrison used every effort to annoy the 
besiegers. In frequent sallies from the postern gates, 
they stormed the trenches of the Scots, who were kept 
perpetually on the alert, in order to repel these desperate 
attacks.” In September the town was again summoned 
to surrender. To this date a well-known traditional story 
is to be attributed. Lord Leven, so runs the tale, de- 
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clared that, if the town were not given up, he would 
knock down St. Nicholas’ steeple. Its indomitable 
Mayor, Sir John Marley, “instantly ordered the chief 
of the Scottish prisoners to be taken to the top of the 
tower, below the lantern, and returned for answer, that if 
that structure fell, it should not fall alone, as Lord 
Leven’s countrymen were placed in it, with a view either 
to preserve it from ruin or to be destroyed with it.” And 
St. Nicholas’ steeple rears its unique head to the skies 
even unto this day. 

October came, and with it another summons to sur- 
render, ‘‘on peril of the extremities of war.” Commis- 
sioners met to consider conditions, but the conference was 


elf 





of no avail, for Sir John Marley ‘‘ was very high.” The 
spirited Mayor’s “highness” led him to send to Lord 
Sinclair the following letter :— 


Newcastle, 19 October 
My Lord,—I have received divers Letters and Warrants 
subscribed by the name of Leven, but of lace can heare of 
none that have seen such a man ; besides, there is a strong 
report hee is dead : Therefore to remove all scruples, I 
desire our drummer may deliver one letter to himselfe ; 
Thus wishing you could thinke on some other course to 
compose the differences of these sad distracted King- 
domes, than by battering Newcastle, and annoying us 
who never wronged any of you, for if you seriously con- 
sider you will finde that these courses will ravate, and 
not moderate distempers : But I wili refer all to yourown 
consciences, and rest your fnend, JOHN Martay. 


The Earl of Leven was no doubt annoyed at this letter. 
A general attack was ordered, and Sandgate suffered 
again. Lord Calendar’s brigade mounted the breach at 
Sandgate, where Captain Sinclair fell, and pushed for- 
ward to the Sandhill, with flying colours and roaring 
drums. According to the Milbank MS. (quoted by 
Brand), the town ‘‘was entered by the White Fryar 
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Tower and Sandgate, where the colliers of Elswick and 
Benwell were employed under one John Osbourn (a false, 
rebellious Scot) to undermine the Walls ; which they did, 
and blew them up, and so got and plundered the Town,” 
Resistance was useless. The besieging army was then 
estimated at thirty thousand men, while the garrison did 
not exceed fifteen hundred men. 

These figures are in striking contrast ; yet they may be 
accepted on the authority of the Covenanter Lithgow, 
whose picture of the defenders of Newcastle and their 
leaders is anything but flattering. Of the former, he 
writes: ‘‘As for the number of the enemie, either 
souldiers or Townesmen, that carried armes during the 
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siege, indeed it is no part of my intention to medle with 
them, although they medled too much with us; neither 
with their hungrie Troupers and far worse their hungred 
Horses. Yet neverthelesse (as I was informed) they were 
but eight hundred of the Traind Band, and some nine 
hundred besides of Voluntiers, prest-men, Coliers, Keill- 
men, and poore tradesmen: with some few experimented 
Officers to overtop them, which were at last overtopped 
themselves.” Their leaders were a bad lot, as “‘seven or 
eight Common Knights, Aldermen, Coale Merchants, 
Pudlers, and the like ‘creatures are altogether Malig- 
nants, most of them being Papists, and the greater part of 
all, I say, irreligious Atheists ; the vulgar condition being 
a Masse of silly Ignorants,” and so forth. Elsewhere he 
thinks the victors showed ‘‘too much undeserved mercie.” 
‘*Me thinketh there was not the like mercie showne 
in such a case since the deluge of the World. 
Nay, and (alas) showne unto an unpenitent and pernicious 
people.” Yet he admits that the victorious soldiers were 
able to *‘ plunder the common people” of “ bed-cloaths, 
linnings, Tanned leather, calve skins, men and women’s 
apparel:, pans, pots, and plates.” From another source 
we learn that the town’s butch was rifled, and many of the 
deeds of the Corporation were destroyed. Brave Sir John 
Marley was cast into one of the Castle dungeons, after 
being nearly torn in pieces by the mob; many of his sup- 
porters were sent to Edinburgh, and there executed. 
But Marley himself was again Mayor in 1661. 

Although Speed’s plan, of the date 1610, indicates no 
building in Sandgate, a bird’s eye view of the town, taken 
a quarter of a century earlier, and preserved in the British 
Museum, shows a continuation of the Quayside houses 
beyond the mural barrier; and wills and deeds of the 
15th century tell us of burgages and gardens on the 
sloping bank extending from the gate to the Swirle 
rivulet, which was then the eastern boundary of the 
borough. But burgages and gardens have vanished for 
ever, even as the sand which divided them from the 
river. 

The name Sandgate, in more modern times, was 
limited to a distance of about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the pant, which pant, by the way, ran beer in 
honour of George IV.’s coronation, in humble imitation 
of its aristocratic rival on the Sandhill. At that point 
there was formerly a broad gutter, &c., which required 
the exercise of some personal agility from those who 
sought to pass over it. This was Davy Mills’s Channel, 
the said Davy being a tallow-chandler who flourished in 
the neighbourhood. St. Mary’s Street commenced here, 
and went on to the Swirle, or (sometimes) the Squirrel. 
The tide at one time flowed up this wide opening, which 
was arched over when the new quay was formed. From 
the Swirle to the turnpike ran St. Anne’s Street, in 
which formerly stood the Tambourine House. Thereby 
hangs a tale. 

For “‘something ailed the place, and it was cursed”; 





nor was it difficult to discover what the something 
was. The music of the tambourine was the most 
innocent of its attractions. In plain English, it was a 
noted haunt of drunken sailors, and the dregs of 
female humanity. Its reputation was such that one 
night, in the midst of the dancing and revelry, the 
enemy of mankind made his appearance at the goodly 
gathering in propria persond. The guest enjoyed him- 
self immensely for a time, and the merriment waxed 
fast and furious. Bunt he left the company about the 
time when crowed the early village cock; and ’twas 
after a fashion of bis own. He vanished through the 
roof, and carried it away with him! So runs the 
legend. 

Indeed, this neighbourhood had its own queer com- 
pany. Near to the Tambourine Tavern was a block of 
property, let out in tenements, called Bruce’s Buildings. 
It was the property of one or other of the Burdon family. 
Sixty or seventy years ago, Lady Silk patronised this 
building. Her ladyship was a ghost—naught else, in 
the unswerving faith of the timid, who held her visita- 
tions in great dread. The apparition was always 
dressed in silk: hence her name. A keelman who was 
still in the land of the living some fifty years ago or 
so, rejoiced in the cognomen of ‘‘Chase the Devil.” 
The name given him by his godfathers and godmothers 
was much less familiar. He had a weakness—to be para- 
doxical, he had a strong weakness—for strong waters. 
Rum, whiskey, or brandy, nothing came amiss to him. 
One late night, or early morning, this worthy was wending 
his devious way homeward, when, lo, he came plump upon 
her ladyship! Face to face she met him—so he ever after 
stoutly averred ; and a very pretty fright she gave him, 
according to his own account. The quills upon the fretful 
porcupine were not to be named in comparison with Chase 
the Devil’s nerves on that eventful night. He went on 
his way, sober as a judge! Nor is it upon record that 
ever again did he go out of his way to meet the fair 
Lady Silk. 

Whatever might be the generally sanitary condition of 
Sandgate, it has at least two centenarians to boast of. 
Mary Ann Forster died here in 1777, at the reputed great 
age of one hundred and twenty-three. Nothing further 
is recorded of this venerable dame; but we do know 
something more of James Palmer, who died in January, 
1798, at the age of one hundred. He was a character in 
his way. In his early years, he had served in the royal 
army of 1715. He next went into the navy, where he 
acted as servant and occasional assistant to a doctor. 
This experience emboldened him to come to Newcastle. 
and there proclaim himself Doctor—with a big D, of 
course. He dressed in the old costume of his new profes- 
sion, and was very highly esteemed by thie residents in 
Sandgate, where he practised for a long period. For the 
most part, he depended upon vegetable compounds for his 
medicines. He was given to convivial extravagance ; in- 
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deed, for the last thirty years of his life, he is said to have 
gone drunk to bed almost every night. Yet it seems that 
he always maintained his medical dignity, and perhaps it 
is as well to add throughout his life he was an early 
riser. 

Differing materially from Chase the Devil and 
James Palmer was another whose name is bound up 
with the records of Sandgate. In 1742, we find John 
Wesley in its precincts. In his ‘‘ Journal ” he tell us this 
story of his first visit to Newcastle :— 

On Sunday the 30th [of May] I walked down to Sand- 
gate, the poorest and most contemptible part of the town, 
and, standing at the end of the street with John Taylor, 
began to sing the Hundreth Psalm. Three or four people 
came out to see what was the matter, who soon increased 
to four or five hundred. I suppose there might be twelve 
or fifteen hundred before I had done preaching. Observ- 
ing the people, when I had done, to stand gaping and 
staring upon me with the most profound astonishment, I 
told them, “If you desire to know who I am, my name 
is John Wesley. At five in the evening, with God’s help, 
I design to preach here again.” At five, the hill on which 
I designed to preach was covered from the top to the 
bottom. I never saw so large a number of people at 
Moorfields, or at Kennington Common. I knew it was 
impossible for the one half to hear, although my voice 
was then strong and clear; and I stood so as to have 
them all in view, as they ranged on the side of the hill. 
After preaching, the poor people were ready to tread me 
under their foot, out of pure love and kindness. It was 
some time before I could possibly get out of the press. 

Shame upon us if we forget that the Sandgate and the 
“Keel Row” must be inseparably associated in the 
minds of all true Tynesiders. The tune is as well- 
known throughout the world as a Newcastle grindstone. 
It has been heard at State concerts and balls; it has 
been heard also in the shady preserves of Italian organ- 
grinders; it has been waftec on the air from outward- 
bound vessels to the Far West, and to the half-explored 
Australasia; it has been lectured on by prim professors, 
learned in the distinction between diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic tones. Yet still is the ‘‘ Keel Row” in 
an especial degree the epic, the lyric, the idyll of Sand- 
gate. It has not gone round the world for nothing; yet 
what does it say to the Tyneside emigrant everywhere? 
What but this ?— 

As aa cam throo Sandgate, throoSandgate, throo Sandgate, 
aa cam throo Sandgate, aa hard a lassie sing : 
Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 

Weel may the keel row that ma lad’s in ! 

And so on: the blue bonnet, the dimple on the chin, and 
all the rest of it. Let us, for once, mark how matter- 
of-fact our Sandgate lass can be upon occasion, when 
talking about her lad, and so leave her in her meditation 
concerning his virtues :— 
He sits in his keel, as black as the deil, 
But he brings the white munny te me, O! 

Our honest Sandgate lassie is only a trifle more outspoken 
than her neighbours, after all ! 

It only remains to add that Sandgate (as shown in our 
sketch) now consists of little more than one side of a 
street, the part next the Quayside having been taken 
down to make way for Corporation improvements. 








Engineer-in-Chief to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, died suddenly at his 

= residence at Whitburn, near Sunderland, 
on the 20th of March. 

The deceased gentleman was born in Sunderland on the 
4th of April, 1808, and was thus within a few days of com- 
pleting his 80th year. Educated at Kepier Grammar 
School, he relinquished, at what would now be considered 
a very early age, his scholastic studies, and was relegated 
to learn “‘the calling and profession of a civil engineer and 








surveyor ” to the firm of Messrs. W. and E. Chapman, of 
Newcastle. Immediately after completing his term 
of pupilage he made his way to London, as so many 
other able Northern young men have done, intent 
upon seeking employment in the metropolis. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. Chapman to Tel- 
ford, the great road-maker, he quickly sought an inter- 
view with the celebrated engineer, and unfolded his inten- 
tions. Telford thus addressed him: ‘*‘ Young man, you 
have made a great mistake in choosing civil engineering 
for your profession, as few attain eminence in it, and 
those who do so have all the work, whilst others have 
nothing to do.” This was rather cold comfort for the 
enthusiastic novice, and Mr. Harrison afterwards said 
that it ‘‘ cast down his spirits for fully twelve months.” 
But he then made the acquaintance of a kindred spirit in 
Robert Stephenson, who at once recognised his sterling 
professional qualities. 

The younger Stephenson commissioned Mr. Harrison 
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to take the levels from Wolverton to Rugby, for the 
first application to Parliament for the construc- 
tion of the London and Birmingham Railway, and 
from that moment his advancement was assured. 
His next great work was the survey of the Stanhope 
and Tyne Railway, under the superintendence of 
Robert Stephenson. On June 16, 1834, the Royal 
assent was given to the Act 4th and 5th William IV., 
cap. 57, for making a railway from the Hartlepool 
line at Morsley to the Stanhope and Tyne line at 
Usworth. The Stanhope and Tyne line was opened on 
September 10th, 1834, and was thirty-two miles in length. 
To it was afterwards added the Morsley branch above- 
mentioned, which was opened in August, 1838. It was 
subsequently sold to the Brandling Junction Railway 
Company, and the entire railway was eventually, absorbed 
into the North-Eastern system. The Victoria Bridge, 
157 feet high from the foundation, with arches of 240 
feet span, renders this a remarkable line. The bridge 
was erected in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. 
Harrison. Referring to this work in a volume of travel 
published in 1838, Dr. Dibdin, nephew of the famous 
song-writer, says that it ‘‘seems to laugh at the parade 
of Roman aqueducts.” ‘‘The architect and engineer of 
this stupendous fabric,” Dr. Dibdin adds, ‘‘is Thomas 
E. Harrison—a resident in the neighbourhood. He has 
taken a splendid leaf out of Mr. Grainger’s illuminated 
book.” 

Conjointly with Robert Stephenson, Mr. Harrison 
was engineer for the construction of the Newcastle 
and Berwick and the Newcastle and Darlington lines, 
and he shares with Stephenson the credit of having 
designed and built the High Level Bridge between 
Newcastle and Gateshead. With the construction of the 
great railway arteries of the North came the period of 
Robert Stephenson’s gradual retirement from railway 
work in this country, and Mr. Harrison took service with 
the amalgamated York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company 
In February, 1849, the difficulty 
between the company and George Hudson culminated 
in a lamentable disclosure of the Railway King’s dealings 
with the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway. For 
nearly a year matters between the contending parties 
were very tempestuous, and the general crash which soon 
afterwards took place in Mr. Hudson’s affairs was fairly 
foreshadowed ; but in January, 1850, an arrangement be- 
tween them was settled. The importance of the line 
as a link in the chain of East Coast communication 
between Edinburgh and London was well understood 
by Mr. Harrison, and his mind early grasped the 
possibilities which it possessed of absorbing the entire 
carrying business of the district beween the Humber 
and the Tweed. It was, therefore, with much discon- 
tent that he beheld the close competition into which 
the line of which he was engineer was thrown from about 
1850 onward with the Leeds Northern and the York and 


as engineer-in-chief. 


North Midland. The latter was in an especial sense 
*“*Mr. Hudson’s line,” and so long as that gentleman 
remained in power little could be done in the way of 


,bringing the three railways into cordial relationship ; but 


when the great financier was no longer to be reckoned 
with, a more promising state of things was not long in 
being created. Thanks mainly to the labours of three able 
officials, an amalgamation was eventually carried out. 
The gentlemen referred to were Mr. T. E. Harrison, 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick; Mr. Henry Ten- 
nant, of the Leeds Northern; and Mr. A. C. Sherriff, of 
the York and North Midland. On the 3lst of July, 
1854, the Amalgamation Bill, which recited no fewer than 
sixty-eight Acts of Parliament, received the Royal 
Assent, and the joint undertaking (called afterwards the 
North-Eastern Railway) came into existence with 720 
miles of line—then the largest held by any company in 
the kingdom—and a capital of about twenty-three millions 
sterling. At the present time the North-Eastern Com- 
pany owns over 1,500 miles of line, and its capital exceeds 
sixty-two millions. 


The career of Mr. Harrison as engineer-in-chief to the 
North - Eastern Railway Company was the greatest 
possible success. Gifted with an extraordinary capacity 
for work, the care of the great interests committed 
to his charge pressed lightly upon him, and he was 
enabled to acquaint himself with the minutest details 
of his departmental affairs. Amongst the great works 
which he designed and carried into execution during 
his term of office, mention must be made of the Jarrow 
Docks, which were opened on the 17th of December, 
1858. On the evening of the day the water was let into 
the docks, the directors and their friends met in the 
Station Hotel, Newcastle, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Carlisle, when the directors presented Mr. 
Harrison with a valuable service of plate. 


In 1874, her Majesty appointed a Royal Commission on 
Railway Accidents, of which Mr. Harrison was a member. 
Few men appeared more frequently before Parliamentary 
Committees concerned with railway questions ; and cer- 
tainly none commanded a greater measure of respect and 
confidence in regard to the testimony which he might 
furnish. It was Earl Granville, at the annual conver- 
sazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in the year 
of Mr. Harrison’s presidency, who dubbed him “ Honest 
Tom,” and the cognomen was considered especially well 
applied by all who hud knowledge of him in the committee 
rooms of Parliament. Scrupulously fair, just, and truth- 
ful, he was known as a witness whose opinion might 
possibly be wrong, but who would never wilfully mislead 
or deceive. 


Our portrait is reproduced from a photograph of Mr. 
Harrison taken by Messrs. Maull and Fox, and kindly 
lent by Mr. J. T. Oliver, of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. 
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——a\OLWAY MOSS is a level area in the parish 
“| of Kirkandrews-upon-Esk, in the County of 
Cumberland. It was composed of decaying 
matters of heath and moss reduced to a fluid pulp by 
springs which rose in every part of it. The Moss was 
about seven miles in circumference. It was covered 
on the surface with a dry crust, itself overlaid with 
moss and rushes, and it trembled with the least pres- 
sure. It was bounded on the south by a cultivated 
plain, sloping gently through the space of a mile to 
the river Esk. This plain was rather lower than the 
Moss itself, being separated by a wall of peat a few 
yards broad. 

On Wednesday night, 13th November, 1771, after three 
days’ continuous rain, when the farmers of the plain were 
out in the fields protecting the cattle from being washed 
away by the swollen waters of the Esk, which had risen 
with great rapidity, they were alarmed by a dreadful 
crash, which was at first supposed to be the Esk over- 
flowing its banks ; but the terror-stricken watchers soon 
found it to be caused by a moving mountain of thick 
black mud, with masses of peat upon it. The whole of 
the seven miles of moss was moving towards them by the 
force of gravity. It burst the wall of peat, and covered the 
plain, crushing house after house, and destroying the cattle 
and furniture of the farmers. It was with difficulty 
that the inhabitants gained the higher ground. Some 
had to fly in a nude state, having been surprised in bed. 
The sites of the houses in the hollow grounds were 
covered, to the depth of 30 feet in some places, by a 
stagnant lake. Thirty families had their houses and 
farms laid desolate. The owner of the property, Dr. 
Graham, supplied the unfortunate people with food and 
clothing at his own expense, and also set to work to have 
the great bulk of the debris removed. The plain thus 
covered was regained by cutting channels to the Esk, and 
raising reservoirs on the higher grounds, where, by means 
of floodgates, large quantities of water were ‘let off into 
the different channels, along the sides of which men were 
stationed to roll into the stream large masses of the moss, 
which was carried away into the Esk. The Caledonian 
Railway runs over part of this moss, and it proved a very 
unmanageable undertaking for the contractors. Many 
thousands of tons of earth were tipped into it before it 
acquired anything like consistency. 

Solway Moss was the haunt of the mosetroopers, and 
the scene of many a conflict between the English and 
Scots, one of which was the battle that took place on 
the 24th November, 1542, when the English army under 
Sir Thomas Wharton, Warden of the Western Marches 
and Governor of Carlisle, defeated the Scots, numbering 
10,000 men, who were either killed, drowned, or taken 
prisoners. In October, 1542, the Duke of Norfolk 


invaded Scotland with an army of 20,000 men. He 
wasted the harvest, and burned farms, villages, towns, 
and abbeys. James V. meditated retaliation. On the 24th 
of November he summoned his followers to meet at 
Lochmaben, and 10,000 men gathered in the darkness. 
They were ordered to cross the Border and surprise 
Carlisle. James did not go with them, but sent his 


‘minion Sinclair, who, when the frontier was passed, 


announced himself commander. The force crossed the 
Esk before daylight, leaving a train of burning stacks 
behind, and overspread the country. Recovered from 
their first shock, the English Borderers buckled on their 
armour, sprang into their saddles, ‘“‘and became 
at once the Northern Horse, famed as the finest 
light cavalry in the known world.” Wharton, 
Lord Dacre, Lord Musgrave, and others collected 
men. Meanwhile, the Scots were in disorder— 
the leaders chafed and insulted by the arrogance and in- 
competence of Sinclair. The evening closed in, and the 
handful of Borderers struck terror among the disorganised 
and dispirited Scots. Froude says: ‘‘Few knew the 
ground, and 10,000 men were blundering like sheep in the 
darkness, back upon the Border. They had lost the route 
by which they came, and strayed towards the sea. The 
tide was flowing up the Solway. Some flung away their 
arms and struggled over the water ; some were drowned. 
Some ran into the houses they had burnt, and surrendered 
to women where there were no men to take them. The 
main body wandered at last into Solway Moss, between 
Esk and Gretna, where Wharton, who knew where he was, 
had them at his mercy, and substantially the whole army 
were either killed or taken prisoners.” The morning after 
the battle, Wharton sent a list of the captives to the king, 
including the names of the Earls of Cassilis and Glen- 
cairn, Lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, 
Grey, Sir Oliver Sinclair, and 200 gentlemen. Froude 
also says : ‘‘ Never in all the wars between England and 
Scotland had there been a defeat more complete, more 
sudden, and more disgraceful.” 

In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,” it is 
recorded that the disgraceful news of ‘the battle, or rather 
the rout, of Solway, filled up the measure of the king’s 
despair and desolation. He shut himself up in the palace 
of Falkland, and refused to listen to any consolation. A 
burning fever, the consequence of his grief and shame, 
seized on the unfortunate monarch. They brought him 
tidings that his wife had given birth to a daughter ; but 
he only replied, ‘Is it so? reflecting on the alliance 
which had placed the Stuart family on the throne; 
‘then God’s will be done. It came with a lass, and it 
will go witha lass.’ With these words, presaging the 
extinction of his house, he made a signal of adieu to his 
courtiers, spoke little more, but turned his face to the 
wall, and died of the most melancholy disease—a broken 


heart.” } 
C. Armstrone, Carlisle. 
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Sir Cuthbert Sharp. 





UTHBERT SHARP was born at Hartle- 

pool, in the year 1781. His father, a ship- 

j owner, bore the same name as himself, and 

pies} his mother, Susannah Crosby, was the 

sister of Brass Crosby, the Lord Mayor of London, cele- 

brated for the struggle in which he engaged in 1771 for 

the publication of the Parliamentary debates, and for 

which he was, during his mayoralty, imprisoned in the 
Tower by a vote of the House of Commons. 

Receiving his early education at a school kept by the 
celebrated Geeek scholar, Dr. Burney, of Greenwich, he 
accepted, in his eighteenth year, a commission in the 
Essex Fencibles, part of a cavalry force then introduced 
and supported by the Government for the defence of the 
country, but not liable to be sent abroad. In this regi- 
ment, which was commanded by a gentleman named 
Montague Burgoyne, he served in Ireland under Lieut.- 
General Lord Lake, Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s 
forces in that part of the British dominions, during the 
Rebellion of ’97. 

Mr. Sharp was on very friendly terms with his brother- 
officers, particularly Colonel John Scudamore, long M.P. 
for Hereford, and Mr. Daniel Ellis, who subsequently ob- 
tained much distinction by his writings on vegetable 
physiology, and who contributed most of the articles in 
that department of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

After the disbanding of the regiment, on the rebellion 
being finally crushed, Mr. Sharp retired from military 
life, and proceeded to pursue his studies in Edinburgh, 
accompanied by his friend Mr Ellis. But his stay at the 
Northern University was lim’ «d to a single session, or at 
the most two, for he had left it before the autumn of 
1801. On the preliminaries of peace between Great 
Britain and France being signed at Amiens, on the Ist of 
October in that year, he visited Paris, where he remained 
during the short interval the peace lasted; and on the 
resumption of hostilities in 1802, he was one of the vic- 
tims of Napoleon’s ungenerous policy of detaining Eng- 
lish visitors to France as prisoners of war. Mr. Sharp, 
meanwhile, formed an intimate acquaintance with M. 
Regnier, the President of the High Court of Justice ; and 
by that dignitary’s influence was exempted from the 
fateof his countrymen. He was permitted to remain in 
Paris, while the others were ordered to Verdun, and con- 
fined in that fortress under close surveillance. He was, 
however, kept as a prisoner for some years, during which 
he acquired great fluency in speaking the French lan- 
guage. At last, through Regnier’s influence, he got per- 
mission to visit Holland, and from thence he returned to 
England. 

Mr. Sharp now settled in his native town, devoting 


himself to literary pursuits. A close intimacy soon 


(iss! 


grew up between him and the historian of Durham, 
Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, who was indebted to him 
for innumerable hints, and assistance of various kinds, 
in the compilation of his important work. In particular, 
many of the family pedigrees by which it is enriched 
were drawn up by Mr. Sharp, who had a singularly keen 
scent for genealogies. His contributions in this way are 
distinguished by a peculiar mark, being his initials C. §, 
ornamented bya rose. Another of his antiquarian cor- 
respondents was the Rev. John Ingram, compiler of the 
**Memorials of Oxford,” published in 1832-37 in three 
quarto volumes, illustrated with many fine plates by Le 
Keux, after Mackenzie. To this work, also, Mr. Sharp 
contributed some valuable materials. 

Having been elected a burgess of Hartlepool, his turn 
to serve the office of Mayor arrived in 1816; and he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood during his mayoralty, on 


the occasion of presenting an address tothe Prince 
Regent from the Corporation. In the same-year he had 
printed at Durham, and published, price one guinea, in 
one octavo volume, with many plates, the woodcuts by 
Bewick, his ‘‘ History of Hartlepool,” a very elaborate 
and most interesting work, sufficient by itself to place its 
author in the front rank of British antiquaries. It was 
reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and in that 
review will be found a sonnet in which he was congratu- 
lated on his performance by his very able friend Surtees, 
commencing— 


Nowe, by seint Cudberte, ’tis a worthy werke, 
And travayld with rare payne and dylygens. 
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In 1823, Sir Cuthbert was appoinied to the collector- 
ship of the customs at the port of Sunderland, the duties 
of which office he continued to perform diligently till 
1845, when he was promoted to the collectorship at New- 
castle. When leaving Sunderland he was presented with 
a piece of plate of considerable value, with an address 
expressing the deepest regret at his departure. After 
three years’ residence on the banks of the Tyne, he found 
the exertions the place required too much for him; and 
he was on the point of proceeding to London for the pur- 
pose of tendering his resignation, when he was seized 
with an indisposition which terminated fatally on Friday, 
the 17th August, 1849. 

The very limited leisure which Sir Cuthbert could 
devote to literary pursuits was the reason why his publi- 
cations, with the exception of the History of Hartlepool, 
were for the most part of a desultory character, and were 
sometimes issued anonymously. The most important of 
them, and by far the most valuable to general readers, is 
his “ History of the Rebellion of 1569,” 1841, 8vo. This 
work was suggested by the Bowes MSS. remaining at 
Gibside, and was completed by access to the documents 
in the State Paper Office. Upon its completion Sir 
Cuthbert commenced a similar work—‘‘ The History of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace ”’—which, however, he did not 
live to finish. 

Other acknowledged works of his, all held in high esti- 
mation, may be mentioned :— 


1. A Brief Summary of the Contents of a Manuscript 
belonging to the Lord William Howard, of Naworth, 
1819. 

2. Chronicon Mirabile. These curious extracts from 
parish registers, principally in the North of England, 
were printed in three parts, the first in 1819, the second 
in 1825, and the third in 1841, when the whole collection, 
which was reviewed in the volume for that year of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, was published in a thin volume. 


3. The Jolly Huntsman’s Garland, a local ballad 
written about 1670-80 and presenting a catalogue of most 
of the sportsmen living at that period in the neighbour- 
hood of Houghton-le-Spring. 


4. A List of the Knights and Burgesses who have re- 
presented the County and City of Durbam in Parliament, 
1828, 

5. The Life of Ambrose Barnes, some time Alderman 
of Newcastle. 

6. The Bishoprick Garland: a Collection of Legends, 
Songs, Ballads, and Traditional Rhymes connected with 
the County Palatine of Durham, 1828. Many quaint 
scraps of local song were here rescued from oblivion, such 
as the following :— 

My bairn’s a bonny bairn, a canny bairn, a bonny bairn, 

My bairn’s a canny bairn, and never looks dowly : 


My bairn’s a canny bairn, 4 canny bairn, a bonny bairn, 
My bairn’s a bonny bairn, an not a yellow-yowley. 





Of this characteristic maternal quatrain there is another 
version in Northumberland :— 
Ma bairn’s a bonny bairn, 
Ma bairn’sa dandy, -° 
Ma bairn’s a canny bairn, 
As sweet as sugar-candy. 

7. Sir Richard St. George, Norrey King of Armes: the 
Visitation of the County Palatine of Duresme. Edited 
by Sir Cuthbe:t Sharp and John Trotter Brockett. 30 
copies privately printed. 

8. Sunderland Tracts of Other Times. Sunderland and 
Newcastle, various dates. A collection of these is in the 
library belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, of which the worthy knight was one of 
the most distinguished members. 

Decidedly antiquarian and literary as were Sir Cuth- 
bert’s tastes, he never allowed them to interfere with a 
single public duty. In social life he was pleasant and 
urbane, with no whit of the pedant or dryasdust about 
him. He was ‘‘a free and accepted Mason,” and took a 
deep interest in the proceedings of the Masonic lodges of 
his native county, aiding their charitable intents and 
advancing their efficiency and general welfare to the 
utmost of his power. 

During Sir Cuthbert’s residence in Sunderland, the 
Duke of Wellington visited the town, and was there 
Sir Walter Scott also 
visited Sunderland at the time. The following extract 
from Lockhart’s “* Life of Scott ” refers to this event :— 


received with much honour. 


Sir Cuthbert Sharp, who had been particularly kind 
and attentive to Scott when at Sunderland, happened, in 
writing to him on some matter of business, to say he 
hoped he had not forgotten his friends in that quarter. 
Sir Walter’s answer to Sir Cuthbert (who had been intro- 
duced to him by his old and dear friend Mr. Surtees, of 
Mainsforth), begins thus :— 


Forget thee? No! my worthy frere ! 

Forget blythe mirth and gallant cheer ! 

Death sooner stretch me on my bier! 
Forget thee? No. 


Forget the universal shout, 

When “canny Sunderland ” spoke out— . 

A truth which knaves appear to doubt— 
Forget thee ? No. 


Forget you? No—though now-a-day 

I’ve heard your knowing people say, 

** Disown the debt you cannot pay, 

You'll find it far the thriftiest way.” 
But I? Ono. 


Forget your kindness formed for all room, 
In what, though large, seem’d still a small room, 
Forget my Surtees, in a ballroom— 
Forget you? No. 
Forget your sprightly dumpty-diddles, 
And beauty tripping to the fiddles, 
Forget my lovely friends the Liddells— 
Forget you? No. 


So much for oblivion, my dear Sir C., and now, having 
dismounted from my Pegasus, who is rather spavined, | 
charge a-foot, like an old Dragoon as I am. 

A portrait of Sir Cuthbert Sharp is in the possession of 
Mr. William Dodd, treasurer of the Newcastle Society of 
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Antiquaries, who has kindly allowed us to copy it. The 
autograph, also furnished by Mr. Dodd, is from a letter 
to Mr. John Trotter Brockett, dated September 19, 1825. 


A Bit of OV Newcastle, 





= HE little sketch here printed shows an inte- 

; resting bit of old Newcastle. Known as 

Union Street, the group of ancient houses 

= occupied the site of the Bigg Market end 

of the Town Hall. Our engraving is made from an 

original drawing which was long in the possession of a 

venerable lady, Mrs. Humble, who resided in one of the 
houses. 

Union Street is mainly notable for the fact that the 
Newcastle Chronicle was first printed there. The paper 
was established by Mr. Thomas Slack in 1764. Mr. Slack 
was an enterprising man, and in addition to printing the 
Chronicle, and carrying on the business of a general 
printer, he was the publisher of a large number of 
school books. In this work he was greatly assisted 
by his wife. From Mr. Slack’s printing establishment, 


a large number of the books in circulation among 
schools in the North of England were issued. Amongst 
the best remembered, perhaps, is Tinwell’s Arithmetic, 
although several of the works compiled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Slack were for many years very popular. One of the 
earliest and most distinguished contributors to the 
Chronicle was Mr. John Cunningham, the poet, of whom 
@ memoir and portrait appeared in the Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. i., page 277. Mr. Slack’s daughter married Mr. 


Solomon Hodgson, and Mr. Hodgson conducted the paper 
with great enterprise and success from the death of Mr, 
Slack in 1784 to 1800. After Mr. Hodgson’s death, in the 
latter year, the publication of the Chronicle was continued 
by his widow, Mrs. Sarah Hodgson, until her decease 
in 1822. The paper then became the property of 
her sons, Thomas and James Hodgson, Thomas 
taking charge of the editorial department, and James 
that of the commercial department. The Chronicle 
remained in their hands until the beginning of 1850, when 
it was sold to Mr. Mark William Lambert, Mr. Thomas 
Bourne, and Mr. John Bailey Langhorne (Town Clerk 
of Richmond, Yorkshire). The printing office was 
removed, on the 24th of May in that year, from Union 
Street to Mr. Lambert and Partners’ establishment in 
Grey Street. The machinery was driven by hydraulic 
power erected by W. G. Armstrong and Co., now the 
great Elswick firm. Mr. Lambert and Partners owned 
the paper from 1850 until 1860, when it passed into the 
hands of the present proprietor. The office was removed 
in 1863 to St. Nicholas’ Buildings, near the High Level 
Bridge. These premises being found to be too small, the 
Chronicle establishment was removed in 1866 to the 
present premises in Westgate Road, 
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The first house which is shown on the right of our 
sketch, and which stood nearly opposite Pudding Chare, 
was in the occupation of Thomas Humble, basket maker, 
whose widow was living till within the last few years. 
Next to Mr. Humble’s was the Bee Hive Inn, 
carried on half a century ago by a man named 
Coulson, but afterwards by Thomas Grearson, who 
was for many years a porter in the Chronicle Office. 
A barber named Todd and a plasterer named Wallace 
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(related in some way to the late Town Surveyor of that 
name) were the tenants of the next two shops. Further 
down the street, one of* the tall houses seen in our sketch 
was the original Chronicle Office. The site it occupied 
fronted the present shop of Mr. Pumphrey, grocer, 
Cloth Market, the premises extending back to the Groat 
Market, opposite what was known as Hell’s Kitchen. 
Towering over the old buildings is seen the beautiful 
lantern of St. Nicholas. Among the other persons who 
had business premises in Union Street were Joseph 
Stappard, innkeeper; J. A. Weir, chemist; Henry 
Kichardson, grocer; Timothy Oliver, grocer; Daniel 
Oliver, grocer; Alex. Bertram, cheesemonger; John 
Bell, land surveyor; Archer, hairdresser; Jacob Yel- 
lowley, fruiterer ; Thomas Robinson (late Mayor), wine 
merchant ; and Ward and Company, tobacco manufac- 
turers. 


Giswickh waughs. 





ANY changes pave taken place on the River 

Tyne sinte the drawing here printed was 

made by Mr. James Hunter. The shore in 

the foreground eighteen years ago was a mass of 

















baulks of timber moored to posts fixed in the ground, 
and belonged to the well-known firm of timber mer- 
chants, Messrs. Clayton and Armstrong. Here, in the 
hot summer weather, boys were wont to resort for 
bathing purposes. Running along the baulks, they 
would spring into the water and swim to the small 
island shown in the picture. Between the island and 
the shore was an eddy, which at times was very strong, 
and those bathers who did not understand the course 
of the stream were frequently in difficulties. Several 
inexperienced swimmers have here met their fate. The 
two erections to the left of the sketch were the dwelling- 
house and boat-house of Mr. Harry Clasper, the noted 
boat builder and oarsman. On the other side of the 
river, to the right, is part of Dunston. Bensham 
Church is seen half-way up the hill, while at the top 
stands Gateshead Fell Church. It was on the occasion 
of a championship boat race that the Haughs presented 
their liveliest aspect. Here thousands of the denizens of 
Tyneside used to congregate to witness their favourite 
sport. How changed is the scene now! The site of 
the timber pond is occupied by a large shipbuilding 
yard of Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., the 
small island has been removed, and much of the hillside 
opposite is almost covered with buildings, 
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Robert Gilchrist, Newcastle 
uct, 





77 OBERT GILCHRIST, like his father before 

‘ n@) | him, was a sailmaker. Born in 1797, he 

4 Wal was a Freeman of N ewcastle, and for many 

=| years a member of the Herbage Com- 
mittee, serving along with Messrs. Meikle, Garrett, 
Calbraith, and others. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s contributions to Messrs. Fordyce’s 
‘‘Newcastle Song Book” are numerous, and brimful of 
rich humour. The best of them are :—‘*‘On the Death 
of Bold Archy,” ‘Blind Willie’s Epitaph,” ‘‘ More 


“ 
fPoserr GrecurRrisr. 


Innovations,” ‘‘Sir Tommy made an Odd Fellow,” and 
a ‘*New Song on Barge Day, 1835.” Mr. Gilchrist’s 
last poetical effusion was the epitaph on Blind Willie, 
which he made in fulfilment of a promise that he would 
write it if he outlived him. ‘*He who had sung 
threnodies of the deaths of Bould Airchy and Captain 
Starkey, laid his ‘local reed’ in the dust over Blind 
Willie’s remains.” Mr. Gilchrist must have had a great 
regard for “‘Bould Airchy,” as he immortalised that 
hero in several songs, written in the Tyneside dialect. 

Of course, there are very few now left who remember 
Mr. Gilchrist at his best; but, even when his health 
was breaking, and he was suffering from a terrible 
disease, his powers as an amusing companion and his 
skill as a story-teller did not desert him. We have 
heard gentlemen, who are now octogenarians, talk of 
the pleasant hours spent in his company. During the 


latter portion of his life, Mr. Gilchrist suffered from 
cancer, which at times caused him great agony. He 
would often be brought into a room where his friends 
were assembled, and laid upon a couch, and although 
at first quite prostrate, he would for the time for- 
get his illness, and begin to roll out one of his popu- 
lar songs, or tell one of his laughable stories. He 
must have possessed a rare gift in this way, as those 
who heard him never forgot the humour and drollery 
of the man, face, voice, and eye. 

In 1826, Mr. Gilchrist published a collection of his 
poems, and, when quite a youth, he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Newcastle Magazine. Besides his poems, 
he issued a volume of local songs, which, though not 
numerous, are still very popular, and are generally 
acknowledged to be amongst the best and most humorous 
in the dialect. ‘* Like the majority of the older writers,” 
says Allan’s ‘Tyneside Song Book,” “‘ he took for the 
subjects of his songs the customs and eccentrics of his 
day, and, as Newcastle was at that time honoured with 
a motley collection of these worthies, his songs are 
additionally attractive, as preserving these curiosities 
of a past age.” 

During the latter part of his life, Gilchrist, who resided 
in a cottage in Shieldfield Green, Newcastle, had the 
good fortune to save his house by the exercise of his 
poetical talents, having composed a song in which he 
so pathetically begged to be allowed to live and die 
in his old home, that his humble request was granted. 
We give the last verse of his successful petition, which 
was addressed to Mr. John Clayton :— 


Then say the word, my lease renew, 
And win a wreath of glory— 

A bard of Tyne will sing of you, 
All in my upper story. 

Who lays disporting hands on me, 
All ills may pour his pate on ; 

So be advised and let me be, 
My canny Mister Clayton. 


Mr. Gilchrist died in the house in Shieldfield Green, 
which was thus saved from destruction, on the llth 
July, 1844, in the 47th year of his age. 

Our sketch of the poet is copied from a portrait in the 
possession of Mr. George Noble Clark, to whom we here 
express our obligations. W. W. W. 


Sims Reehes'’s First Appear: 
ance it Newcastle, 





IT is well-known that Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
great tenor vocalist, made his first ap- 
pearance upon the lyric stage at the Theatre 

Royal, Newcastle. This fact is not disputed, but 
there is some difficulty in arriving at the precise date. 
Lady Pollock, in an article contributed to a popular 
magazine says :—‘* Mr. Reeves, as Mr. Johnson, made his 
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first appearance at the Newcastle-on-Tyne theatre as the 
Gipsy in ‘Guy Mannering,’ for the benefit of Mr. Geo. 
Barker, well-known as a tenor singer. Mr. Johnson was 
at this time eighteen years of age.” As Mr. Sims Reeves 
was born on Oct. 21st, 1822, his debut must have occurred 
during the season of 1839-40. We are further confirmed 
in this view by a letter written by Mr. Reeves himself. 
A correspondent of the Weekly Chronicle in 1879 wrote 
asking the great tenor to settle the disputed question. 
Mr. Reeves replied as follows :—‘‘ I am not quite certain 
as to its being 1840 or the last month of 1839. I think 
the latter. I could tell if I were at home. I recollect 
that Mr. Penley was leaving, and Mr. Ternan was taking 
possession of the theatre. I am certain that it was not 
1838-9.” On referring to the file of the Newcastle Chronicle 
for November, 1839, we find an announcement to the effect 
that on the 2nd of that month Mr. Barker appeared in 
“Guy Mannering,” that Mr. Penley terminated his lessee- 
ship of the Theatre Royal on the 15th, and that Mr. Ternan 
entered upon the management on the following Friday. 
Ina notice of ‘‘As You Like It” upon the latter occa- 
sion, is the following :—‘* Mr. Johnson, from the Theatre 
Royal, York, who, we believe, was here some years ago, 
played Adam with very good taste, and in the farce as 
Restive he was an excellent choleric old man.” There is 
no mention of Mr. Johnson having sung on this occasion. 
There is, however, an announcement to the effect that Mr. 
D. W. King and Miss Jarrett had pleased the audience 
with songs. ‘The same Mr. Johnson appeared as Panta- 
loon in the pantomime ‘‘ Dick Whittington and his Cat” 
produced in the season 1839-40. Lady Pollock also states 
that Mr. Johnson sang in opera as a baritone about the 
same time, and she mentions that he took the part of 
Rodolpho in ‘La Sonnambula.” On November, 6th, 
1841, a notice appears in the Chronicle of a rendition 
of Bellini’s opera at the Theatre Royal ; but the baritone 
is Mr. Morley—not Mr. Johnson. Several local resi- 
dents can call to mind when Mr. Reeves was perform- 
ing during his first season; none, however, can give the 
date of his initial appearance, and probably it will not be 
revealed until the publication of Mr. Reeves’s memoirs, 
which, it is said, are to appear shortly. Ss. 


Motes and Contmnentaries, 





THE SENNA WELLS. 

In the article on ‘‘Holy Wells in the North” (p. 148), 
there is a statement respecting the Senna Well, near Aln- 
wick, which really ought to be corrected. It is that the 
water is medicinal, resembling in its effects those produced 
by drinking senna tea. Anything further from the truth 
could not be found, as the water is thé purest in the dis- 
trict. I need not trouble you with the analysis. Pro- 
fessor Skeat would call W. B.’s notion a fine example of 


‘etymology by sound.” The proper name for the springs 
is still a questio vexata. G. H. THompson, Alnwick. 


GEORGE BALMER. 
I am anxious that North Shields should not be robbed of 


the honour of having given birth to the eminent painter, 
George Baliner. (See page 157 of the current volume.) 
Permit me, therefore, to state that the father and mother 
of this gifted artist were married at Christ Church, 
our parish church, as appears by the following entry in 
the register :—‘*1795, August 15. 
Ann Reed, married by licence.” 
native of Stannington, near Morpeth. George was born 
on the 3rd March, 1805, and was baptised at our church 
on January 5, 1806. His father, a painter and glazier in 
Stephenson Strect, had several children, and was buried 
on May 31, 1829, at the age of 60; his mother was 
buried on November 6, 1835, aged 60. 
Horatio A. Apamson, North Shields. 


George Balmer and 
The mother was a 


SIMEON OF DURHAM. 


Simeon of Durham, an English historian of the twelfth 
century, and contemporary of William of Malmesbury, 
taught mathematics at Oxford, and became precentor of 
Durham Cathedral. Simeon took much pains in collect- 
ing documents relating to the history of England which 
had been dispersed by the various inroads of the Danes. 
By means of these he was enabled to write a History of 
the Kings of England from 616 to 1130, incorporating in 
his narrative much valuable matter. This history was 
continued to the year 1156 by John, Prior of Hexham. 
This work and Simeon’s description of Durham Cathedral 
are inserted among the ‘‘ Decem Scriptores ” of T'wysden. 
Selden, however, in his edition of this work, states that 
Archbishop Turgot was the real author of it, and that 
Simeon, in his capacity of precentor of Durham, obtained 
possession of the MS. and published it under his own 
name. G. L., Lancaster. 
**% 

The short sketch which I quote from the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica” will convey the pith of all that can be 
said about Symeon, or Simeon, of Durham :— 

Symeon, of Durham, was the author of two works of 
great importance in English history, viz., the ‘‘ Historia 
Dunelmensis Ecclesiae” and the “* Historia Regum.” Very 
little is known of his life. There is no record of the date 
of his birth or death, He was at Jarrow about 
1080, before the monastic community moved thence to 
Durham (1083). He probably did not become a professed 
monk till some time afterthat event. In 1104 he was present 
at the openi: g of the coffin and the examination of the 
remains of St. Cuthbert. Between 1104 and 1108 he 
composed his *‘ History of the Church of Durham,” bring- 
ing it down to the death of William of St. Carilef (1096). 
Many years later he compiled his ‘‘ Historia Regum,” 
which is a chronicle of Northumbrian affairs from the date 
at which the venerable Bede stops (731). He was also 


probably the author of a letter “ De Archiepisconis 
Eboraci,” but not of the treatise ‘* De Miraculis et 
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Translationibus” sometimes attributed to him. Selden, 
in his introduction to Twysden’s ‘‘ Decem Scriptores,” 
attributes the ‘‘ Historia Dunelmensis LEcclesie” to 
Turgot, prior of that church; but Mr. Arnold in the 
preface to his edition of Symeon’s works (in the 
**Chronicles and Memorials” referred to before) success- 
fully disproves Selden’s assertions. This work is original 
and of great value ; the ‘** Historia Regum,” on the other 
hand, isa compilation from various sources, brought down 
by Symeon to 1121 or 1)29. Both works were continued 
by other hands. H. D. Roserts, Durham. 


JOBLING’S GIBBET. 

The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries has become the 
possessor of a lugubrious relic—the iron frame-work of 
the gallows on which William Jobling was gibbetted on 
Jarrow Slake in 1832, as described in the Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. ii., page 83. The gibbet, taken down 
during the construction of Tyne Dock, came into the 
hands of Thomas Scott, late staith-master. And now the 
directors of the North-Eastern Railway have presented 
the relic to the Society of Antiquaries. It is a remark- 
able fact, as stated in the Daily Chronicle, that Jobling’s 
widow, upwards of ninety years of age, is at present an 
inmate of the South Shields Workhouse. EpIToR. 


THE PRESS GANG IN THE NORTH. 


I subjoin a copy of an order from the Admiralty, dated 
5th November, 1803, and signed by Sir Philip Stephens, 
Admiral Trowbridge, and James Adams, to Captain 
Charleton, North Shields, giving directions for a general 
press to commence at North Shields, &c., on the night 
of the 7th November, 1803. It is the regulation official 
document of that period. R. E. B., London. 

**% 

By the Commissioners for Executing the 
Office of Lord High Admiral of 

Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
HEREAS it is necessary for the more s y 
Manning His Majesty’s Ships, to impress all Per- 
sons of the denominations exprest in the Press Warrant 
which you have received from Us, without regard to 
any Protections, excepting however such Persons as are 
Protected pursuant to Acts of Parliament, and all 
others who by the Printed Instructions which accom- 
panied the said Warrant are forbidden to be imprest, 

and also such as belong to 

Transports, Storeships, Victuallers, or other Ships or 
Vessels in the Service of the Navy, Victualling, 
Transport, and Ordnance Boards. 

Ships and Vessels laden by the especial Order, and 
under the direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury with Provisions and 
Stores for the use of His Majesty’s Armies, &c. 

Vessels and Craft in the Service of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House ; and 

Ships and Vessels bound to Foreign Parts which are 
laden and cleared outwards by the proper Officers 
of His Majesty’s Customs. 

And whereas We think fit that a General Press from 
Protections as abovementioned, shall commence at North 
Shields and in the Neighbourhood thereof on the Night 
of Monday next the 7th instant, you are therefore (after 
taking the proper preparatory measures with all possible 
Secrecy) hereby required and directed to ee and to 
give orders to the Lieutenants under your Command to 
impress, all Persons of the abovementioned denomina- 
tions (except as before excepted) accordingly, and to 


continue to do so until you receive Orders from Us to 
the contrary. 

If any of His Majesty’s Ships or Vessels, or any 
hired into His Service and Commanded by Commissioned 
Officers, shall be in the way, you are to communicate 
these Orders to their Commanders, under a strict 
injunction of Secrecy, and to settle a Plan with them 
that a General Press as abovementioned may com- 
mence and be carried on at one and the same time, 
as well Afioat as on Shore, they being hereby required 
and directed to exert themselves in the execution 
thereof, and to co-operate with you in whatever may 
be necessary on the occasion. 

Given under Our Hands the 5 day of Novemr., 1803. 
To Captain Wm. Charleton, HL. STEPHENS. 

at North Shields. T. TRowBRIDGE, 


Jas. ADAMS. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
Wma. MARSDEN. 


Porth-Countrp WitK ®umaur, 





CURSING AND SWEARING. 

Not a hundred miles from Whittingham, a landlady of a 
public-house, fearing that the hard weather would stop 
the Eslington greyhound coursing, said to a local wit: 
** Aa doot thor’ll be ne coursing, Joe?” Joe replied: 
“*Tf thor’s ne coursing, thor’ll be a bonny lot o’ sweer- 
ing!” 

THE PITMAN AND THE GUARD. 

The last train tothe north from Newcastle on a Satur- 
day evening, in consequence of its extra cargo of “malt 
extract,” is generally a few minutes late. At one station 
the exception to this occurred one evening, and a number 
of pitmen, having tarried over the parting glass, were un- 
able to obtain tickets before the train arrived. They 
boarded the van, intending to ride there; but the guard, 
coming along, peremptorily ordered his sanctum to be 
cleared, whereupon one stalwart youth, planting him- 
self in the entrance, thus accosted the legal occupant: 
** How, marra, is thoo the landlord here?” 


‘“TRY AGAIN.” 

A little fellow named Frank, residing in Sunderland, 
was taught at school the well-known verses, containing 
the words—“‘If at first you don’t succeed, Try, try, 
try, again.” These words he continued to repeat all the 
evening at home. Bedtime arrived, and Frank as usual 
knelt at his mothers knee saying his evening prayer:— 
**God bless father, God bless mother, God bless sister 
Mary, God bless little Frank, and ‘if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again.’ ” 

HAILING A STEAMBOAT. 

Some forty years ago there was a steamboat owner in 
North Shields, named Skelton, who had two steamers 
called the Indefatigable and the Navigator. <A joiner in 
the town was one day sent to do some work on board the 
Indefatigable, then lying off Shepherd’s Quay. Not being 
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able to pronounce her name, he was puzzled how to hail 
her. At length he put his basket off his back, placed his 
hands to his mouth, and cried: ‘‘Skelton’s t’other boat, 
ahoy ! not the Navigator !” 

THE BROKEN PLATE. 

While a miner’s wife was setting the dinner table, 
a plate fell to the floor and was broken. Her husband, 
who was sitting reading, looked up and said, ‘‘O lass, 
hes thoo broken that plyet?” ‘*No,” replied she. 
“Hoo did it get thor, then?” ‘‘ Wey,” replied the good 
woman, ‘‘it slipped throo ma fingors !” 

FAMILY PRIDE. 

A pitman at Castle Eden Colliery died a few years 
ago. Shortly before his death, he called his wife to the 
bedside, and said to her, ‘‘Sally, aa find aa’ll not be lang 
in this warld. Thor’s eight picks in the pantry. Thoo 
mun divide them betwixt the twe lads, Dick and Jack ; 
and if either comes to hew within a tub of thor fether, 
thoo’ll hev ne call to hing thy heed doon for wor 
family !” 

NOT OF THE SAME SECT. 

“Hey, mister,” cried a pitman to a gentleman at one of 
the Blyth and Tyne stations the other Sunday morning, 
“will ye tyek these pigeons te Morpeth?” ‘I’m not 
going there,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘but,” he added 
with a smile, ‘‘that clergyman,” indicating a person on 
the platform, ‘will probably take them for you.” 
“Hoots, man,” returned the miner, ‘“‘aa divvent gan 
te his chepel ! ” 

THE BISHOP. 

A few years ago, an old lady, hearing the appointment 
ofa bishop for Newcastle discussed, took sides with the 
Church thus :—‘‘ Wey, if we get a bishop in Newcassel, 
winnot it cause a greet deal mair money te be spent in 
the toon? And what harm can he de?” 

THE PITMAN’S GUN. 

Two pitmen were on a shooting excursion on the coast 
near Whitley. Crouching among the sandhills, they saw 
a gull flying along some distance off. ‘‘ Noo, then, let 
flee at hor,” said one of the sportsmen. ‘‘ Wey,” said the 
other, “‘it’ll nivvor de; it’s ower far away ; besides, it 
wad mebbies strain ma gun !” 

A GOOD EXCUSE. 

At a colliery near to North Shields, a youth having 
been off work for a couple of weeks, was, upon com- 
mencing again, met by the manager, who thus accosted 
him, “Well, Peter, what was up with you last week ?” 
Youth: “Aa wes bad, sor!” ‘Yes, but what was the 
matter with you the week before?” Youth: ‘‘ Aa wes 
ne bettor, sor !” 

THE COCKFIGHTER. 

When cockfighting was the pastime of many of our 
Villages, there lived at Whitburn a notorious breeder and 
cockfighter. Having been specially invited to church 
on a Sunday afternoon to hear a Mr. Turner, the son 


of an old patron of the cockpit, and not being perfectly 
clear of drink in his head on the occasion, he could not 
keep awake. As soon, however, as Mr. Turner donned 
the black gown, and appeared in the pulpit over the head 
of the clerk, the veteran sang out, ‘‘ Twe te yen on the 
black cock !” When one of the officials reminded him 
of where he was, he retorted, ‘‘Aa kenned his fether weel; 
we hev often fitten wor mains tegethor !” 


Porth-Countryp Obituaries, 





Mr. Thomas Glaholm, of the firm of Glaholm and 
Robson, rope manufacturers, Sunderland, died suddenly 
at his residence in that borough, on the 15th of March, 
aged 53. The deceased gentleman was some years ago a 
member of the Sunderland Town Council, and was one of 
the proprietors of two local papers. 

On the 20th of March, Mr. Thomas Elliott Harrison, 
Engineer-in-Chief to the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, died very suddenly at his residence at Whitburn. 
For a biographical sketch of the deceased gentleman, 
see page 227. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard, J.P., formerly head of the firm of 
Messrs. Joseph Pollard & Sons, corn factors, Newcastle, 
died at Jesmond, Bedford, on the 20th of March. Mr. 
Pollard was for many years a member of the Town 
Council, to which he was first elected as a member for 
North St. Andrew’s Ward in March, 1852, when he de- 
feated Mr. C. F. Hamond. In the following November, 
however, he lost his seat, but was again returned in 
November, 1855. In June, 1867, he was raised to the 
Aldermanic Bench, and this position he held until the 
autumn of 1883, when he finally retired from public and 
official life. Mr. Pollard was highly esteemed for the 
deep interest he took in charitable movements, his 
good work in this respect being accomplished with that 
steady avoidance of display which characterised him in 
all his actions. The deceased gentleman was in his 85th 
year. 

On the same day, at Hilton Manor, near Yarm, died 
Mr. Richard Henry Hay, J.P., in the 46th year of his 
age.. Mr. Hay was at one time prominently identified 
with the trade and public life of Sunderland. 

Major Taylor, formerly adjutant of the 2nd Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, died at his residence, Dene Crescent, 
Walker, on the 22nd March, at the age of 65 years. The 
deceased entered the army in 1840, and served in the 
New Zealand campaign from 1844 to 1851. 

On the 23rd of March was announced the death, in his 
54th year, of Mr. Robert Falder Bowey, of the Hermitage 
Hotel, Warkworth, who was well-known in commercial 
and agricultural circles. 

On the 24th March were interred in All Saints’ 
Cemetery, Newcastle, amid many demonstrations of 
respect, the remains of Mr. William Milburn, who for 
upwards of thirty years had acted as foreman at Messrs. 
Atkinson and Philipson’s carriage manufactory, New- 
castle. 

On the 26th of March the death took place, suddenly, 
at Angerton Railway Station, of Mr. Cadogan Hodgson- 
Cadogan, J.P., of Brinkburn, Rothbury, aged 60. The 
deceased gentleman, who was well-known and much 
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respected throughout Northumberland, was High Sheriff 
of the county in 1880. 

On the 26th of March, Michael Carlton, formerly for 
many yearsa porter at Blaydon Railway Station, died 
suddenly at Iveston, while on his way to visit Mr. Henry 
Brown, auctioneer, at Leadgate. The deceased, who was 
well known as being connected with the ‘“ Countess of 
Derwentwater” during her remarkable career, was 
seventy-five years of age. (See page 165.) 

Dr. John Wilson, for many years Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, and who on the 
occasion of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at 
Newcastle in 1864 contributed a series of greatly appre- 
ciated articles to the Daily Chronicle, died suddenly at 
Tunbridge Wells, on the 27th of March, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

Mr. Harrison Penney, a prominent member and minis- 
ter of the Society of Friends, died at Darlington on the 
27th of March. The deceased gentleman, who was origin- 
ally a stationer and printer, was about sixty-three years 
of age. 

John Spencer, who for many years was familiarly 
known as doorkeeper at the shops of some of the principal 
tradesmen, died in Elswick East Terrace, Newcastle, on 
the 29th of March. In early life he travelled with 
jewellery and similar stock through the small towns and 
villages of the neighbourhood, and was the subject of one 
of George Ridley’s songs. John, who was looked upon as 
a local ** character,” had a real talent for his vocation, 
and the common sense, humour, and earnestness which 
he possessed he happily converted to business uses. 

On the 30th of March, Major Haswell, of the lst 
Northumberland Fusiliers, and commander of the Mor- 
peth Company of that regiment, died suddenly in a rail- 
way carriage near Newsham, Mr. Haswell was a native 
of Morpeth, where he carried on the business of a draper. 

Mr. William Smith, who for upwards of fifty years had 
been a Methodist local preacher, was taken suddenly ill 
on the 30th of March, while on his way to the quarries at 
Eighton Banks, where he was employed as foreman, and 
expired almost immediately. 

On the 31st of March, Lady Margaret Beaumont, wife 
of Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. for the Tyneside Division 
of Northumberland, died at the family residence, 144, 
Piccadilly, London. The deceased lady, who was about 
fifty-seven years of age, was the daughter of the first 
Marquis of Clanricarde, by the Hon. Harriet Canning, 
only daughter of the Right Hon. George Canning. 

Mr. Samuel Donkin, the widely known farmer and 
auctioneer, died on the lst of April, at Warkworth. Born 
at Ryehill, Rothbury, on the 22nd of November, 1801, 
the deceased gentleman was in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age, and was up to within a short time of his death as 
active and as capable of doing business as ever. He com- 
menced agricultural life under his father, Mr. Robert 
Donkin, of Ingram. At the age of twenty-four he him- 
self became, in the year 1826, the tenant of a farm of 400 
acres at Bywell, near Felton, and there he continued, 
under three successive landlords, all members of the same 
family of Riddell. Mr. Donkin commenced the business 
of agricultural auctioneer in 1845, and this he carried 
on successfully for a long term of years, the eccentric and 
descriptive powers which he brought to bear upun the 
newspaper announcements of his sales causing him to be 
known as the ‘‘ George Robins of the North.” 

Michael Dodd, the oldest inhabitant of Longhorsley, 


Northumberland, died there on the 2nd of April, his age 
being 98 years. 

On the 4th of April, Mr. William Vickers Thompson, 
architect, and a member of one of the oldest families in 
Bishop Auckland, died at Gateshead. Mr. Thompson, 
who had for many years been secretary to the Bishop 
Auckland Gas Company, was 51 years of age. 

Dr. Thomas Bradley, the oldest medical practitioner at 
Alnwick, died at his residence, Bondgate Within, on the 
6th of April, aged upwards of 70 years. 

On the 7th of April, at the age of 81, died in London, 
Mr. John Bury Dasent, late Judge of the Bow and Shore- 
ditch County Courts, who from November, 1858, to 
November, 1859, occupied a similar office in the New- 
castle County Court. 

Mr. William Hodgson, painter and gilder, who for nine 
years had represented St. Nicholas’ Ward in the Durham 
Town Council, died in that city on the 8th of April in 
the 66th year of his age. 

The Rev. J. Rudd, M.A., who for many years held the 
vicarage of Stranton, West Hartlepool, from which he 
had latterly retired on account of ill-health, died at Yarm 
on the 9th of April, in the 58th year of his age. 

On the 13th of April, the death was announced of Mr. 
Thomas Bolam, of Newton Villa, Chathill, Northumber- 
land, and a close friend of Mr. Samuel Donkin’s for a 
period of more than seventy years. The deceased, for 
nearly forty years, occupied the farm of Boulmer Hall, 
near Longhoughton, under the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Mr. John Dodd Wealleans, J.P., Flotterton, Rothbury, 
was accidentally killed, while following Mr. Selby’s fox- 
hounds, on the 14th of April. Mr. Wealleans was widely 
respected in Coquetdale for his personal qualities. 
Besides performing valuable services as a county magis- 
trate, he was a skilful judge and breeder of Cheviot 
stock, his flocks on Hortside and Commonburn Farms, 
on the eastern slopes of the Cheviots, being widely known. 
The deceased gentleman was 43 years of age. 

The death was announced, on the 16th of April, of Mr. 
Thomas May, formerly owner of Woodland Colliery, in 
the county of Durham, at the age of 93 years. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


MARCH. 

16.—As an incident of the snowstorm which had raged 
with such severity, it was announced that the first to 
arrive in Newcastle with tidings of the snowed-up trains 
on the north main line of railway was Mr. W. J. Jobling, 
of Morpeth, the same gentleman who tramped through 
the snow wreaths and drifts from Morpeth to Newcastle 
in the memorabis ctorm of March, 1886. Another man 
walked through the snow-blocked roads from Consett to 
Newcastle. The line from Scot’s Gap to Reedsmouth, on 
the North British system, was cleared of obstruction on 
the 18th, and communication between Scot’s Gap and 
Rothbury was restored a day or two afterwards. On the 
21st, the body of a married middle-aged woman, named 
Simpson, was found dead in a snowdrift at North 
Ormesby, near Middlesbrough. 
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17.—In celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. Kilbride, 
M.P., addressed a meeting in Newcastle, and Mr. D. 
Crilly, M.P., one at Sunderland. 

—At the sitting of the Newcastle Police Court to-day, 
there was not a single prisoner for trial. 

19.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Ritchie, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, introduced an 
elaborate measure termed the County Government Bill, 
one of the features of which was the retention of New- 
castle as a county in itself, several other large towns in 
the provinces being placed in the same category. It was 
afterwards intimated that Sunderland, with the other 
towns which possessed a population of 100,000 or more at 
the last census, would be added to the list. 

—A passenger train service was commenced between 
South Shields and Marsden, the facilities being provided 
by the Marsden Coal Company. 

21.—A meeting to protest against what is known as the 
“sweating system” in the tailoring trade was held in the 
Central Hall, Newcastle, under the presidency of the 
Mayor; and resolutions calling the attention of the 
Government to the subject were adopted. 

22.—A shoemaker, named Joseph M‘Glashan, at- 
tempted to murder his wife, Hannah M‘Glashan, at 
South Shields, by cutting her throat, and he afterwards 
made a similar attempt upon himself, dying on the 18th 
April. 

23.—At a meeting of the Newcastle Board of Guardians, 
letters were read from the Local Government Board, 
declining to sanction the re-appointment of Mr. Howitt 
as master, or the appointment of Dr. Hardcastle as 
consulting medical officer of the workhouse, and steps 
were taken for the election of substitutes. On the same 
occasion, Dr. W. J. Ruddock, Newcastle, was elected 
resident medical officer of the workhouse. At a special 
meeting of the Gtardians on the 13th April, Dr. Dodd, of 
Newcastle, was appointed consulting medical officer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Potts, of Newcastle, master and matron of 
the Newcastle Workhouse. Mr. Howitt, the retiring 
master, had, a day or two previously, been appointed 
superintendent of outdoor labour at Sheffield. 

24.—Prof. Lebour, F.G.S., of the College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle, was elected secretary to the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical En- 
gineers, in succession to Mr. T. W. Bunning, resigned. 
On the same day, also consequent on the retirement of 
Mr. Bunning, Mr. Reginald Guthrie, son of the late 
secretary to the Tyne Improvement Commissioners, was 
appointed general secretary of the Northumberland and 
Durham Coalowners’ Association. Mr. Walton Brown, 
M.E., and assistant secretary to Mr. Bunning, was 
elected secretary of the joint committee of employers’ and 
miners’ representatives, in all matters connected with 
coal trade disputes. 

25.—Buller’s Green, noted as the birthplace of the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, the famous Chinese missionary and 
scholar, whose early years were spent in Newcastle as a 
lastmaker, from this date disappeared from the list of 
townships in Morpeth Union, and became merged in that 
of Morpeth. Mr. Curry, butcher, Morpeth, who had 
rebuilt the house in which Dr. Morrison was born, caused 
to be inserted in the front wall a tablet, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘In Victoria’s Jubilee Year, this 
house replaced the one in which Robert Morrison, D.D., 
was born.” 


26.—The Rev. J. B. Meharry, B.A., late of Trinity 


Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, was formally inducted 
to the pastorate of Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, 
London. 

—The Rev. Dr. Robinson, of Morpeth, presented to the 
Morpeth Young Men’s Christian Association 500 volumes 
of works on miscellaneous subjects, this being the second 
gift of the kind he had made. 

28.—Mr. M. W. Simpson presented to the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries a portrait which he had painted of 
Dr. Bruce, the author of **Thne Roman Wall.” 

29.—It was announced that Lord Northbourne, who a 
few years ago gave £3,000 to the Church Extension Com- 
mittee towards the erection of three churches in Gates- 
head, had intimated his intention of contributing an ad- 
ditional £1,000 to the fund for tne building of a new 
church in the parish of Holy Trinity. 

—Alphonso XII., the largest steamer ever built on the 
Tyne for commercial purposes, and intended to trade 
between Cadiz and the West Indies, under the ownership 
of the Compania Transatlantica, was launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Wigham Richardson and Co., Low 
Walker. The length of the vessel over all was 426 feet, 
and the gross tonnage over 5,000 tons. 

—The balance sheet of the local committee in connection 
with the show of the Royal Agricultural Society held in 
Newcastle in 1887, was issued, showing that the defi- 
ciency to be paid by the Corporation out of the City 
Fund, as previously guaranteed, amounted to £436 18s, 9d. 

30.—It was announced that, during the past three 
months, some very interesting specimens had been pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Newcastle Natural History 
Society at Barras Bridge, including several fine skins of 
Birds of Paradise from New Guinea. 

—Ballot-papers, of which the following is a copy, were 
issued to the members of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association :—** Are you in favour of continuing to pay 
Mr. Burt his salary as member of Parliament, and to 
guarantee to make up any deficiency due to Mr. Fenwick, 
as agreed to previous to last election.” The result was 
made known on the 8th of April, there being, for con- 
tinuing payment of the salaries, 4,572; against, 4,278 ; 
majority for payment, 294. On the previous occasion, 
the voting in favour was 3,387, and against 4,806. 

31.—Some lads who had entered the Smuggler’s Cave 
at Seaham Harbour, were unexpectedly overtaken by the 
tide, and were with difficulty rescued from their perilous 
position. 


APRIL. 

1.—At the last of a series of free breakfasts to poor 
children in Bath Lane Hall, Newcastle, Dr. Rutherford 
read some children’s letters which had been sent to Uncle 
Toby and Father Chirpie, of the Weekly Chronicle, en- 
closing subscriptions towards the necessary expenses. 

2.—It was announced that the Tynedale Hydropathic 
Establishment at Hexham had been re-opened by Mr. 
Frank Grant, formerly of Conishead Priory. 

—In accordance with a suggestion put forth by Mr. 
John Robinson in the Daily Chronicle, H.M.S. Victoria, 
built by Sir W. G. Armstrong and Co., at Elswick, the 
largest ironclad ever constructed, was, witn the permis- 
sion of the builders and the Admiralty, thrown open 
for public inspection, at charges of 2s. and 1s. per head. 
The total number of visitors was 6,515, and it was ex- 
pected that the proceeds, which were in aid of the New- 
castle Royal Infirmary, would amount to about £400. 
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On the 6th, the ponderous vessel was successfully removed 
from Elswick to the Grain Warehouse at Newcastle, 
passing through the bridges without mishap. On the fol- 
lowing day she left the Tyne, under the charge of a 
navigating crew, for Chatham. 

3.—The twenty-sixth annual conference of Sunday 
School teachers connected with the union in the Northern 
Counties was held at South Shields, under the presidency 
of Mr. Edward Moore, J.P. 

4.—Special sevices were held in St. Mary’s Church, 
Whickham, to inaugurate a new clock and bells, erected 
by public subscription in memory of the late Ralph Carr- 
Ellison, of Dunston Hill. 

—Mr. Hulbert, of London, one of the gentlemen injured 
by the snow-plough accident near Killingworth during 
the late severe snowstorm, died at Gateshead, in the 20th 
year of his age. (See page 192.) 

—At Alnwick, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., was pre- 
sented with an address from local temperance societies. 

—Mr. John Morley, M.P., opened the East End 
Liberal Club at Byker, Newcastle. 

—A new drill-hall for the 5th Durham (Sunderland) 
Artillery Volunteers was opened on The Green, Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

7.—In the Lancet of this date, it was stated that several 
cases of snow blindness had been reported from the dis- 
trict of Upper Teesdale, and that in one case total blind- 
ness had followed. 

8.—According to the quarterly return of the account- 
ants, the tonnage rate of wages for miners in the Cleve- 
land iron trade was reduced from 9-33d. to 9-27d., and 
that of enginemen and mechanics in proportion. 

9.—At a special conference of the North of England 
Temperance League, in Newcastle, a resolution was 
adopted condemning the licensing clauses of the Local 
Government Bill. 

10.—Joseph Smith, aged 23, a school-teacher at Gates- 
head, died at Hexham from the effects of injuries re- 
ceived in a football match between the Hexham Star and 
the Allendale Club on the 7th. 

11.—At the close of a meeting of the Newcastle City 
Council, the Sheriff (Mr. J. Baxter Ellis) presented 
Alderman Stephenson, the ex-Sheriff, with an illuminated 
address on behalf of the Council, as a mark of esteem 
and in commemoration of his services during the Jubilee 
and Exhibition year. 

—The Newcastle Council sealed an agreement with the 
North-Eastern Railway Company, acquiring a public 
right of way to foot passengers over the Ouseburn Bridge 
to Heaton, on payment to the Company of a rent of £600 
perannum. The bridge, in accordance with this arrange- 
ment, was thrown open to the public free of charge a day 
or two afterwards. Consequent on the action of the 
Council, the directors of the Byker Bridge Company met 
on the 13th, and decided to increase the toll on each 
horse from 2d. to 4d., and to levy a charge of 2d. for each 
tram horse passing along Byker Bridge, in addition to 
the previous halfpenny on each passenger inside a car. 

13.—It was notified that Dr. H. W. Newton had been 
appointed certifying surgeon under the Factory Act for 
the Western Division of Newcastle district. 

14.—It was announced that Mr. Elijah Copland, of 


Newcastle, was the winner of the second prize, value £5, 
for a paper for the Co-operative Congress, on the question, 
“Ought Productive Works to be carried on as a Depart- 
ment of Wholesale Societies? If so, under what condi- 
tions?” 

15.—A man named Herbert Ingle, of West Hartlepool, 
was drowned by the upsetting of a coble, cff Hartlepool ; 
and James Tipp, of the Naval Reserve, who was along 
with him, and rescued, afterwards died from exhaustion. 





General Occurrences. 


MARCH. 

16.—The funeral obsequies of the Emperor William of 
Germany took place at Berlin. 

17.—News was received of a terrible railway accident 
near Savannah, United States. A train was passing 
over a trestle bridge, when the structure gave way, and 
the cars were precipitated through the gap and smashed 
to pieces. Thirty-five persons were killed and many 
injured. 

21.—The Baguet Theatre, Oporto, was destroyed by 
fire, the conflagration being caused by the wings being 
set aflame from a gas jet. The greatest loss of life oc- 
curred in the third tier of boxes and in the galleries, 
where whole families were asphyxiated or burned to 
death. There was a terrible struggle at the doors. It 
was said men used knives to clear a way for themselves. 

22.—Great floods reported from Hungary. At one 
time 60,000 acres were submerged. 

25.—Serious riots occurred at Bucharest, Roumania. 
Many persons were arrested. 

—Disastrous floods occurred in the Elbe district, Ger- 
many. One hundred villages were under water, and the 
damage done was enormous. 

26.—Death of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

28.—A public banquet was given to Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham, in recognition of the eminent services he 
had rendered to England in his successful negotiation of 
the questions remitted to the Fisheries Commission for 
settlement. 

30.—News received of a terrible colliery disaster near 
Richhill, Kanzas, United States, caused by an explosion 
of firedamp. Twenty-five men were kiiJed and many im- 
prisoned in the pit. A rescuing party descended, when 
a second explosion occurred, killing the whole of them. 

APRIL. 

5.—Considerable excitement was caused in. Germany 
about this time by the possibility of the resignation of 
Prince Birmarck in connection with a matrimonial 
alliance between Prince Alexander of Battenberg and 
Princess Victoria of Prussia. 

8.—Serious disturbances occurred at Loughrea, Mac- 
room, Ennis, Kanturk, and Miltown Malbay, Ireland, 
where meetings of the National League had been pro- 
claimed by the Government. 

—General Boulanger was elected deputy to the French 
Chamber for the Department of the Dordogne, and on 
the 14th scored another success for the Department of 
the Nord. 
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